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LITERATURE. 


Oeil a Religion: an Inquiry into the 
eality of Divine Revelation. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Longmans & Co., 

1874.) 

Ditto, Second Edition. 1874. 

(First Notice.) 

Ir may be hoped that the author of this 
brilliant and disappointing book has learnt 
from its rapidly gained popularity how gra- 
tuitous it was to defy obloquy on account of 
his spirit of free enquiry, and conscientious 
love of truth, His readers, on the other 
hand, have gained less than they may have 
hoped from the opportunity afforded him by 
“the issue of a second edition to revise the 
work,” Of course, the enormous crowds of 
errata have been corrected in the text, and 
smaller supplementary lists added (which 
-are not yet quite sufficient) ; but the charac- 
ter of the book is what it was before, except 
that what looked like promise in it seems 
likelier to be the limit of ultimate performance. 
It abounds with acuteness, it overflows. with 
reading: except “‘intelligence;” in Goethe and 
Matthew Arnold’s sense, it has every charac- 
teristic of a first-rate book ; indeed, perhaps 
it would be one, except that it is not a book 
at all. At the conclusion of two good-sized 
volumes, this fact. seems to have dawned 
upon the author, and he intimates that a 
continuation is to be expected; his readers 
will look for it with interest, and with the 
hope that it may bear to the present “ sec- 
tion”’ the relation of a digest rather than of 
a sequel, 

As the work stands at present, it is divided 
into three parts, of very unequal length and 
merit, the shortest and least satisfactory 
being that which is really about the subject 
proposed in the title, and to which the addi- 
tions, the more considerable retrenchments, 
and the extensive but not very important 
rearrangements, of the new edition are 
entirely confined. The Introduction, Part 
1, on “Miracles,” and the last chapter, 
entitled “Conclusions,” are an acute, intel 
ligent, but withal somewhat captious state- 
ment of the common «@ priort arguments 
against any supernatural revelation what- 
ever. A sentence or two at the end of 
Part I. introduces us to an examination—not 
as promised, of “the date and authenticity 
of the literary evidence for miracles,” but of 
the literary evidence for the date and authen- 
ticity of our four canonical Gospels ; and 
Part II., which deals with this question so far 
«us concerns “the Synoptic Gospels,” must, 
with some reservations, be accounted a really 
masterly contribution to the literature of 
the subject. Part III., on “the Fourth 
Gospel,” is less satisfactory: it seems to 


“have been added for the sake of symmetry 
in @ rather perfunctory temper: whereas 
the question of authorship is bound up in 





this case far more closely than in the others 
with that of authenticity, and ought to 
have received proportionately fuller treat- 
ment. Then, to make the critical portion 
of the work really complete, we ought to 
have had two more parts—one dealing with 
the historical and evidential significance of 
the Pauline Epistles and the Book of Acts— 
the other treating similarly the remains (at 
least such as are judged authentic) of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision. In approach- 
ing the question whether our Four Gospels 
come from the Apostolic age or no, our 
author is fully conscious that we have un- 
doubted works of that age to judge them by : 
but he seems unaccountably to forget that 
they may as legitimately be used to supple- 
ment them. 

On the work as a whole it is very difficult 
to pass judgment, for the reason already 
stated—that it is not a whole; the three 
parts can only be examined separately and in 
detail. Nothing is common to them, except 
theauthor’s temper, to some extent his method, 
and the cast of opinions hinted at, but never 
stated, far less demonstrated. His temper in 
controversy is generally so far fair, that he 
pays to his antagonist any deserved compli- 
ment without grudging; the odium theolo- 
gicum appears less in direct personalities than 
in ridicule of a system when its advocate 
makes himself ridiculous. Even this arises, 
not from prejudice or narrowness of sympathy, 
but from obtuseness of sense to men’s various 
logical and literary positions, to the habit of 
looking at things through the medium of 
books, and of treating one book as if it were 
as good as another, until he now and then 
loses patience with one altogether. 

This fault, though detracting sensibly 
from the value of the Second Part, is natu- 
rally most conspicuous in the First; where, 
the question under discussion being abstract, 
the need of accurate reasoning is greatest, 
and where industry and research are least 
able to supply its place, or to atone with 
good facts for irrelevant arguments. The 
author knows that on questions of criticism, 
as in other progressive sciences, the views of 
the latest competent investigators are .of 
more authority than those of their predeces- 
sors, even though these were men of greater 
individual ability ; he forgets that an opinion, 
to be refuted, must be examined in its best 
form, and that in matters of speculation the 
best form is by no means always the latest 
or most recently popular. Whether the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of our 
Fourth Gospel be the utterance of a name- 
less mystic of the second century, of the 
Apostle John, or of his Master, the view 
there taken of the evidential force of mira- 
cles, and their relation to divine inspiration 
and revelation, is a great deal better worth 
examining than the views of Paley, of Canon 
Mozley, of Archbishop Trench, or even of 
the late Dr. Mansel ; it represents a great deal 
more worthily, and even more accurately, 
the actual common belief of thoughtful 
Christians upon the subject. And nothing 
is gained except to divert attention to a side 
issue, by playing off Canon Mozley and Dr. 
Newman against each other, on the question 
of post-apostolic miracles: the intrinsic cre- 
dibility of all miracles is scarcely affected, 
whether they be regarded as credentials of a 





revelation presented at its first promulga- 
tion, or as its natural and permanent conco- 
mitants or effects. 

There are three real argumentsadvanced in 
this part of the work for the main thesis of 
the whole, besides this irrelevant one, that 
Christian apologists are not agreed on all 
questions of the logic of Christian belief. The 
order of nature is found in experience to be 
uniform ; it is ‘anthropomorphic divinity ” 
to suppose that God, having made the world 
without the power of self-adjustment, Him- 
self adjusts it partially and at intervals ; and 
the belief that He does so has, historically, 
prevailed in proportion to men’s ignorance of 
the phenomena which the belief is used to 
explain. It is not pretended that any of 
these pleas are new, but the author seems to 
think that their force is becoming more mani- 
fest and more generally recognised ; and as 
regards the last he is right—with the two 
former it is more questionable. 

The first might be otherwise stated thus: 
no phenomena happen without causes, there- 
fore no material phenomena can happen 
without material causes, This is cither an 
a priori assumption, grounded on an arbi- 
trary metaphysical view of the conditions of 
causution; or else it means that all physical 
phenomena can, as a matter of tact, be 
accounted for by physical causes, which is 
either a petitio principit or is not & priori at 
all. Our author here seems dissatisfied with 
‘* Mill’s criticism on Hume ;”’ but he fails to 
shake its validity. One man, it is admitted, 
had a fever and would have died if his 
doctor had not prescribed for him and his 
wife nursed him; another, it is alleged, had 
a fever and would have died if a Saint had 
not laid his hands on him, or his wife prayed 
for him. In the former case, sanitary and 
physiological phenomena succeeded one ano- 
ther in their regular course, but this did not 
prevent the result being modified when the 
conditions were modified under which the 
physiological laws acted; and in this case no 
one doubts the adequacy of the modified 
cause to produce the modified effect. Whe- 
ther the cause be adequate in the second 
case or no, or, as Mill puts it, whether an 
imagined adequate cause be really present, 
is a question that can only be decided by ex- 
perience ; Mill would have agreed with our 
author that experience has decided it in the 
negative; but the knowledge that comes 
from experience must not be made to do 
double duty, and to dispense with the appeal 
to experience as well as to register its verdict 
when appealed to. 

The second argument is little more than 
the invocation of a bugbear. If the belief in 
“a personal God working miracles” be 


anthropomorphism, you do not refute a 
believer in such a God by calling him an 
anthropomorphite. As a reply to Mansel, 


indeed, it is perhaps valid ad hominem :, but 
it scarcely tells at all as against either the 
Scriptures or the main body of orthodox 
theologians, who are less afraid of admitting 
the analogy between divine and human 
modes of action. The author in fact sees that 
the objection is really not to miracles only, 
but to Theism as commonly understood. 
The difficulty is, how anomniscient, almighty, 
and benevolent Bcing came to create a world 
wherein evil would arise; itis not materially 
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complicated, if He have now and then inter- 
posed to cure the evils which we should have 
expected Him to prevent. On the contrary, 
the belief in such interposition is an attempt 
to solve the knot, which is cut by the Pan- 
theistic conclusion which our author seems 
to favour - that the evil complained of is not 
real evil, and on the other hand, that the 
supposed will and power to prevent it has 
no real existence : this conclusion of his own 
mind being supplemented with one derived 
from Herbert Spencer, that the world will in 
time “ evolve” itself into freedom from evil. 

It is only the third and last argument, 
whose force there is no evacuating: men 
are, in fact, ceasing to refer physical pheno- 
mena to other than physical causes, because 
they find that, when the physical causes 
competent to produce them are understood, 
such phenomena do not appear without 
them, as, when they were not understood, 
were alleged to appear from other causes. 
Still, one could wish that the author's state- 
ment of the argument had been more 
judicial and less controversial : it would, for 
instance, have shown a wider range of 
thought if he had remembered, that the 
frequent connexion between ignorance and 
faith was avowed and gloried in by St. Paul, 
ages before it was insisted on and given a 
different significance by Buckle and Lecky. 
And though the evidence for such a con- 
nexion is undeniable, the evidence for the 
universal and proportionate conjunction of 
the two is somewhat overstated. In his 
eagerness to prove that the signs and wonders 
of the New Testament are not exceptionally 
well attested, he reminds us that St. Au- 
gustine not only ‘‘ may be said to guarantee 
the truth and accuracy ” of his stories of 
miracles done by the relics of St. Stephen, 
but that in the crisis of his conversion, 
when he was as nearly impartial an ob- 
server as an interested inquire: can be, and 
when his keen intelligence was as likely to 
be disgusted by a spurious miracle as to be 
attracted by a genuine one—he acknow- 
ledged undoubtingly those of the Milanese 
martyrs; and, again, that the Port-Royal 
miracle (to which it is singularly impossible 
to attribute any theological significance) 
happened under the notice, and com- 
manded the assent, of one of the first 
physicists as well as thinkers of the age. 
It proves the author’s honesty that he is not 
afraid to confess these facts, but, having 
done so, it would have been well to explain 
them. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters of Part I., 
it is ‘attempted to show in what a super- 
stitious age the New Testament was com- 
posed, and its miracles assented to; but all 
the author’s research into the childish parts 
of the Talmud does little to prove his 
point, that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, or even their followers, shared in the 
superstitions of their age—except, of course, 
in the one admitted case of belief in angels 
and demons, and in the bodily affliction of 
men by the latter. Apart from this ques- 
tion of possession and exorcism, it was cer- 
tainly the effect of conversion to Chris- 
tianity to deliver men from the super- 
stitions, whether Jewish or Gentile, of the 
society they belonged to; they only did not 
care to contradict the superstitious belief, 





because they could afford to ignore it. And 
if the mass of the primitive Christians pro- 
bably did leave such beliefs uncontradicted, 
it is certain that their greatest minds rose 
above them. For instance, the common 
consent of Christendom believed the heathen 
gods to be really existing demons; but the 
belief was not derived from St. Paul: it was 
held in spite of him, or at least was forced 
to misinterpret him. Our author quotes 
1 Cor. x., 20, 21, but he forgets that in the 
verse before the Apostle distinctly refuses to 
say “that an idol is anything, or that which 
is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything ”’— 
that, in fact, at the very commencement of 
his argument (c. viii, 1-4), he takes for 
granted the knowledge “that an idol is 
nothing in the world.” In truth, except for 
the implied acknowledgment of the real 
existence of demons, his view is that of 
common sense as well as moral honesty: 
the weak brother, with “conscience of the 
idol,” is no doubt superstitious, but his 
superstition deserves toleration and even 
sympathy, as, at any rate, it keeps him right 
on the practical point—that, though idols 
are not demons, idol-worship is demon- 
worship ; and that in the heathen religion, 
as in the Jewish and Christian, the partaker 
of a sacrificial meal incurs, for good or evil, 
the fall responsibilities of a worshipper. 
Again, in c. xiv. of the same Epistle, there 
is no doubt that we see common sense in 
contact with fanaticism; and the result is 
(for what it is worth) that common sense is 
found to be compatible with belief in and 
performance of even the most purposeless 
prodigies of the New Testament. 

The fact is that superstition is a term 
hard to define. Our author seems to use it 
in the sense of a belief which the progress 
of science shows to be erroneous. This is 
much too wide to suit either with popular 
usage or with the requirements of his argu- 
ment. Neither pseudo-Barnabas’s queer 
stories about hares and weasels and hyenas, 
nor Lactantius’ defective imagination and 
St. Augustine’s mistaken reasoning about 
Antipodes, are properly superstitions at all ; 
while St. Clement and Tacitus had no better 
reason (in the then state of science) for dis- 
believing the existence of the Phoenix than 
their contemporary Juvenal had for dis- 
believing that of the black swan. None of 
these erroneous beliefs (except perhaps the 
first) have any tendency to invalidate the 
writers’ testimony to facts within their ob- 
servation, or even to render it worthless as 
to matters of inference. Again, if belief in 
witchcraft and belief in demoniacal possession 
are ever so much superstitions, they are two 
superstitions, not one and the same. We 
cannot be sure that believers in the latter 
always believed in the former, while if they 
did, it is not clear that they were always 
practically or materially wrong. Witch- 
craft in the seventeenth century may have 
been a merely imaginary crime, but in the 
first century it was probably as closely con- 
nected with poisoning as it is with charla- 
tanism now—quite enough to justify St. 
Paul for ranking ¢appaxefa among “ works 
of the flesh,” between idolatry and hatred, 
and in company with uncleanness, drunken- 
ness, and perhaps murder. - 

Wittiam Henry Sincox. 





Le Peuple Romain, d’aprés ses Chants Nation- 
aue. Par Jean Cratiunesco. (Paris: 
Hachette & Cie., 1874.) 


THE national songs of Roumania are amo: 
the least widely known of the ballads of 
Europe. M. Alexandri has collected them, 
and has trimmed and set them with more 
or less discretion, but they are still suffici- 
ently obscure. Few lovers of ballads are 
strong in the Wallachian language, and still 
fewer wish to expose themselves to the 
chance of such a trick as Prosper Mérimée 
played with his Illyrian folk-songs. M. 
Alexandri, however, insists that his collec- 
tion is genuine, and that he has done, no 
more for his originals than Scott did for the 
snatches of Border minstrelsy. ‘“ J’en ai fait 
disparaitre les taches, et leur ai rendu leur 
éclat primitif,” says M. Alexandri. But the 
process is a seductive and dangerous one, as 
the editor of Barzaz Breiz has found out. 
Every Percy is sure to have a Ritson, every 
De la Villemarqué a Luzels, to detect his 
pretty interpolations, and denounce his ex- 
cisions. This unpleasant part has not been 
chosen by M. Jean Cratiunesco, who accepts 
the editions of Alexandrias trustworthy, and 
who attempts in this volume to illustrate 
the character of the Roumanian peoples, 
and to throw light on certain disputed ques- 
tions of ballad lore. 


Who composed the popular ballads of 
Europe? The ordinary answer has always 
been—the minstrels. Under the name 
“minstrels” the bards of primitive chiefs, 
the laureates of rough courts, the jongleurs 
who recited the compositions of others to 
feudal society, the “blind crowders”’ who 
were detested by the more polished singers, 
have all been grouped together in indiscri- 
minate confusion. Bal were supposed 
to be degenerate fabliaua, corrupted versions 
of lays like those of Marie of France. 
Ladies of rank, again, were said to have 
written them. No one would believe that 
ballads had, properly speaking, no author— 
that, as Topsy said of herself, in a crude 
guess at a theory of evolution, “they 
growed.” This is M. Cratiunesco’s answer 
to the question who made the ballads of 
Roumania. It was not, as some have sup- 
posed, the wandering Tsigani, or Bohemians, 
who composed them. They only sing the 
songs already current among the people. 
The people has evolved its own lays during 
the choral dances still practised in the prin- 
cipalities. What Herr Ulrichs tells us of 
the Greek peasants, what De la Villemarqué 
reports from Brittany, and M. Pitré from 
Sicily, is true of the Roumanian peasants : 
“La poésie populaire est restée fidéle 4 la 
vraie et primitive condition de la poésie, je 
veux dire l’alliance avec la musique et quel- 
quefois avec la danse.” Above the dance 
the ballad rises from the mouth of the 
coryphaeus, as it were—the man or woman 
most stirred at the moment to give voice to 
some common feeling. This is M. Cratiu- 
nesco’s account of the authorship of the 
Roumanian ballad. He would account for 
the many strange resemblances. between the 
songs of all European countries by “la com- 
munauté de nature de l’espéce humaine.” 

“All peoples will express them- 
selves in much the same manner.” Now 
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this is so far true that there is nothing odd 
in the coincidences between songs of new- 
ear time or spring tide in various lands. 

Scotch children say the same words when 
they beg at the doors for cakes, at Hogmanay, 
as Greek children used when they carried 
about the swallow, it is only natural. But 
there are too many strange recurring for- 
mulae in the folk-songs of all nations to he 
accounted for thus. It is the verbal repeti- 
tion of certain out-of-the-way expressions 
that needs to be accounted for. 

It would be interesting to pursue M. 
Cratiunesco’s speculation as to the reasons 
which cause an epic poetry to succeed the 
ballad stage in some countries and not in 
others. We should attribute it to the in- 
fluence of an aristocracy of a different race 
from that of the people among which it lives. 
The daorddc of the divine Pelidae or Pisistra- 
tidae gradually amplified the ballad measure 
into a more imposing rhapsody, a chanson de 

este. 

. However this may be, the Bojars have 
never developed folk-song into epic. The 
Roumanian ballads are of four sorts. The 
Colinde answers to the old French Noéls. 
The Cantice Betranesci celebrate historical 
events, exploits of national heroes, or of 
haiduci, klephts or brigands. The Doinas 
express love and desire ; the source of their 
inspiration is the sentiment of doru, a longing 
which cannot be uttered except in the doina. 
Doru is nostalgia, or love, or jealousy, and 
often turns to strange forms of emotion. 
The last class of ballads is the Chora, the 
most rapidly improvised, and the gayest of 
all. The whole history of the people as far 
as it is known to them is preserved in such 
cantice as live, and is lost with the thousands 
that the Finnish poet deplores. The charac- 
ter of the race would seem to be resolute 
and proud—a girl refuses to aid her husband 
in a combat, and owns that she means to 
give herself to the better man. Seven 
brothers of another lady stab her husband 
for venturing on a rather feeble joke. Celi- 
bacy is not in favour, and perhaps the 
prettiest ballad quoted in this work is that 
which sings of how the sad nun, Sister 
Magdaleine, yielded her heart. As the ballad, 
a wild and wonderful song, cf the loves of 
the Sun and Moon, is too long to quote, we 
extract the song of the Sister Magdaleine. 


“A travers un champ fleuri, dans un sentier 
sinueux passe un yoyageur qui chante. I] a le 
ceeur fané; il se plaint que dans ce monde per- 
sonne ne sache son nom, que _—: ne s'inquiéte 
s'il est mort ou vivant. Voila que la sceur e- 
daleine, prés de la, dans un jardin, l’entend; elle 
tombe dans des réveries, et senflamme de doru. 


‘Voyageur attristé et égaré dans le monde! Tu es 
Yoiseau étranger qui chante dans le jardin et 
ensuite s’envole en laissant des ceeurs embrasés.’ 

4Sceur qui consoles, tu es douce et belle! Tes yeux 
brilent, ta figure éclate comme I’eillet quand le 
matin il se montre 4 la lumiére, tout chargé de 
Trosée.’ 

‘ Voyageur attristé, ton cheval n’est-il pas fatigué ?’ 

‘Non, ma chére, point du tout; mais il s’ennuie d’un 
si long chemin.’ 


“Le voyageur s’arréta et borna la sa course.” 


The popular superstitions alluded to in the 
ballads are much like those of modern 
Greece; but Paon, the haunter of the forests, 
is less terrible than the Greek Charon. M. 





Cratiunesco has written a lucid and interest- 
ing essay, though his quotations from the 
Latin classics are more numerous than ap- 
propriate. A. Lane. 








Historical Papers and Letters from the North- 
ern Registers. Edited by James Raine. 
Rolls Series. (London: Longmans & Co.) 


‘Tr anyone is in quest of the district where 
ecclesiastical registers are most accessible to 
any painstaking inquirer, and where they 
are most carefully preserved, he must come 
into the North.” Such is Canon Raine’s 
enticing invitation to the students of South 
England, and it must be confessed that he 
does his best to prove his words true. He 
has lately published the earliest York Regis- 
ter for the Surtees Society, and now gives 
us some choice historical documents from 
the three great ecclesiastical centres of the 
North,—Carlisle, Durham, and York. In 
Edward I.’s time, Carlisle was a great ren- 
dezvous for the English army, and we find 
therefore in Bishop Halton’s register matter 
of considerable interest in connexion with 
Scotland, but this has been mostly published 
before. The register of Bishop Kellawe of 
Durham is ‘now being published by Sir T. 
D. Hardy, but, besides the records of the 
see, the Chapter possesses a noble series of 
original evidences, ‘‘ which may be counted 
by tens of thousands.”” The Archiepiscopal 
registers at York commence with the year 
1225; and as the northern primate was one 
of the great agents for disseminating and 
enforcing throughout the North the man- 
dates of the king and his council, it is only 
natural that his official act-books should con- 
tain the documents in which he was so much 
interested, and for the carrying out of which 
he was so largely responsible. Walter 
Gray’s register has been partially printed by 
the Surtees Society. Walter Giffard’s con- 
tains the earliest ordination lists extant, and 
the record of some very curious visitations 
of religious houses. They may be compared 
with the similar visitations carried out in 
the diocese of Rouen, also in the thirteenth 
century, by Archbishop Rigaud, which have 
been lately published in France. In Green- 
field’s register is perhaps the earliest docu- 
ment on paper, which came to the Archbishop 
from Italy. Thoresby’s register contains an 
invaluable specimen of Northern English, in 
a sort of metrical catechism, translated from 
the Latin into the vernacular at the Arch- 
bishop’s request by John de Gatrick. The 
early charters of the archbishopric have 
perished, like those of Durham (burnt by 
Bishop Cosin’s executors !), but the Chapter 
has copies of most of them. The act-books 
of the Corporation of York do not commence 
before the close of the reign of Edward IIL., 
so that they have only yielded two or three 
papers for the present collection, which does 
not extend further than the fourteenth 
century—except that one document of 1415 
is added, containing an account of the seizure 
of the effects of Henry Lord Scrope of Ma- 
sham, at York, after the extraordinary con- 
spiracy against Henry V. on the very eve of 
his setting sail for the campaign of Azincour. 
Mr. Davies has printed some of the later 
city papers, connected with Edward IV. and 
Richard III., and with Lambert Symnell’s re- 





bellion—which are especially valuable, as our 
information about Henry VIL's reign is in 
many respects defective. The books of the 
later bishops, after 1350, lose almost all public 
interest, as the register becomes more and 
more a mere calendar of collations and insti- 
tutions. The documents of this volume 
therefore may be said to range from 1260 to 
1350, with a fringe on either side. They 
show how during that century the Northern 
ecclesiastics were burdened with taxation, 
and how they suffered the exactions and de- 
vastations of invading armies. The savagery 
of the warfare is almost beyond belief. In 
1296-7 Northumberland and Cumberland 
were most cruelly ravaged by the Scots, and 
Hexhamshire and its prior; were harried 
and left desolate. Carlisle experienced still 
more severe suffering, and the plaintive 
letter of Bishop Halton in 1301 is more 
outspoken than the chronicles. From No- 
vember 1297 to September 1298 the Scots 
were besieging Carlisle, and at the same 
time eleven hostages from Galloway, pledges 
for the fidelity of that district, were pining 
away in the dungeons of Lochmaben. Kleven 
went in, but only one came out alive, after a 
two years’ captivity. His companions ended 
their lives-in that merciless prison. We 
have also a new account of the murder of 
the two Comyns at Dumfries, ‘‘ the most san- 
guinary outrage, perhaps, that disgraced 
that sanguinary period” (we are transcribing 
Canon Raine’s own words, but with some 
alarm as to their effect on our Scotch friends). 
After Bannockburn two or three of the north- 
ernmost counties were almost permanently 
occupied by the Scots. The people of Ripon, 
to save themselves, paid a fine of 1,000. 
After 1322, there is little about Scotch affairs 
till the monks of Durham, with just pride, 
send to their absent bishop the tidings of the 
great victory of Neville’s Cross. We need 
not wonder at the aversion with which tho 
Scottish nation was regarded, long after the 
wars between the two peoples had come to 
an end. No person of that nation was al- 
lowed to become a citizen of places like York 
and Newcastle, and in the civic registers of 
York there are many certificates to show the 
English origin of men who were kept back 
from rising in their trades, by being falsely 
charged with having been born across the 
Borders. James I. was astonished to find 
that the English were not particularly anxious 
to have the Scotch naturalised in England, 
and in fact the two countries have not been 
really united for more than about a century. 

We have some valuable information re- 
specting the great plague of 1349, the Black 
Death, which filled the whole country with 
consternation and mourning. Hugh, Arch- 
bishop of Damascus, the suffragan, was sent 
hither and thitlier to consecrate new ceme- 
teries. Clement VI. allowed everyone to 
select his own confessor, contrary to the 
strictly observed principle of parochial order ; 
and granted Archbishop Zouche a licence to 
hold supplementary ordinations, to supply 
the ravages which the plague had made 
among the ranks of the clergy. There were 
not priests enough remaining to administer 
the sacraments. 

For foreign affairs we may notice the docu- 
ments relating to Edward I.’s crusade, and, 
above all, those connected with the Papacy 
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In 1294 the register of Bishop Halton at 
Carlisle contains a new and most minute 
account of the resignation of Pope Celestine 
V. The great foreign chronicler of the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College does not hesitate to 
speak of the intrigue which cansed this cession 
as one of the dark spots in the annals of the 
Roman court. A new light is thrown upon the 
event by the paragraph at the end of the paper 
in the Carlisle register. We can see what 
sympathy was felt for the retiring pontiff far 
beyond the confines of Italy. One is glad to 
think that Dante was possibly referring to 
a base Florentine, and not to Celestine, when 
he spoke of the man who was guilty of the 
baseness of the “ great refusal.’’ Dante too 
hated Celestine’s supplanter, the crafty fox 
Boniface VIII. In November 1309, we have 
a letter from Philip the Fair, King of France, 
in which he endeavours to stimulate Arch- 
bishop Greenfield to take energetic action 
against the unfortunate Templars. He sums 
up his case against them thus :—‘ Absque 
terrore cujusque et coactione qualibet, sunt 
confessi quod est consuetudo dicti Ordinis, 
immo juris corruptela, quod in receptione 
cujuslibet, qui recipitur Christum abnegat, 
supra crucem que eidem ostenditur spuit in 
vituperium crucifixi; ad multa scelera et 
crimina detestabilia inimica fidei Christianae, 
et humanae disconvenientia rationi, se obli- 
gant, et ea permittunt complere.”’ 

There are several notices of scholars and 
historians in this volume. One document 
proves that Roger Hoveden was among the 
early rectors of that little market town in 
Yorkshire whence he derives his name. In 
1293 we have a notice of another well-known 
writer, Peter de Langtoft, whom Archbishop 
Romanus accuses of having gon® away into 
South England without leave. Canon Raine 
thinks it was a longing after the acquisition 
of knowledge which, in all probability, carried 
Langtoft into the South ; and we feel grateful 
to him for defending the South, if it is only 
this once, against that stern Northerner, Arch- 
bishop Romanus. Our Yorkshire friends have 
also a strong sympathy for the claims of the 
see of York as against Canterbury ; but they 
have mournfully to confess that the effect of 
the struggle was to make York subservient 
to Rome. The tone and language of the 
letters which passed from York to Rome, 
indicate a degree of submission which may 
be looked for, perhaps, in vain in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The York service- 
books also are more after the Roman standard 
than those of the Salisbury use. We have 
glimpses too of other Yorkshire writers, 
such as Walter of Hemingburgh, and perhaps 
Adam Mirymouth. Cardinal Adam of Eston, 
the Dean of York, was imprisoned by the 
suspicious Urban VI., and it was only the 
efforts of his brethren in England that saved 
him. Archbishop Melton has to write a very 
humble letter to John XXII. to ask pardon 
for having done what was simply his duty, 
in consecrating Robert de Graystanes, the 
historian, to the see of Durham. Durham 
too was often disobedient to York, and the 
bishops of Man did not recognise its juris- 
diction ; and Whitherne, in Galloway, which 
did, suffered heavily from the Scotch in con- 
sequence, and the contumacious people of 
Glasgow looked on the nominees of York as 
anything but their lawful bishops. On the 





whole, what with the arrogance of Canter- 
bury and the revolt of the Scots, the Arch- 
bishops of York had much to suffer; and 
what was worse, they were regarded as in- 
truders in Durham; one of them was driven 
out even from Beverley Minster, and Arch- 
bishop Melton complained to Edward III. 
that he had been twice prevented from hold- 
ing a visitation of York minster by an armed 
force, arrayed there, no doubt, by the dean 
and chapter, with whom he was bitterly at 
variance. In fact, assaults upon clergymen 
and bishops, and sacrilege in various forms, 
were of frequent occurrence in those days. 
An assault on the Bishop of Carlisle was of 
so grievous a character, that the aid of the 
Metropolitan was called in to provide a pun- 
ishment for the crime. Louis de Beaumont, 
Bishop-elect of Durham, was riding leisurely 
along in the train of two cardinals, a few 
miles from the chief city of his diocese, when 
a Northumbrian knight surrounded them 
with his armed followers, and the cardinals 
and their suite found to their cost that bri- 
gandage was not confined to Italy. The 
Borderers looked on such wealthy travellers 
much as Scott describes their brethren in 
Scotland looking on Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount and his English friends, when 
Marmion was on his way to the Scotch court. 
If anyone is in quest of a wild and romantic 
story, let him read the complaint which 
Edward III. made to Innocent VI. against 
Richard Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, a man 
who was a centenarian in age, deaf, diseased 
in body, and at times a lunatic, who sets up 
in his diocese an inquisition of his own, and 
creates so widely spread a terror by his 
ferocity and extortion, that even the royal 
justices of assize shrank from the neighbour- 
hood of the perpetrator of the crimes which 
it was their duty torepress. The king, appa- 
rently as helpless as his officers, writes to 
the pope for his assistance. 

We have given an abstract of the editor’s 
own excellent summary of his work, and our 
readers will see that these admirably selected 
documents are of great social as well as poli- 
ticalinterest. If there is a fault to find, it is 
now and then, but very rarely, with the punc- 
tuation: e.g. in p. 6 the construction runs, 
“si. ...dicebat, non debuisti;” but the in- 
terposition of two full stops makes the sen- 
tence anything but clear. The book, however, 
is inall essential points a model of how re- 
cords ought to be edited. 

C. W. Boast. 








A Handbook for Travellers in North. Wales. 
Fourth Edition. (London: John Murray, 
1874.) 


THe extensive railway system of North 
Wales, which has rendered a new edition of 
the Handbook necessary, has opened up to 
the ordinary tourist many parts of the 
Principality before accessible only to those 
provided with long purses or stout limbs. 
Entering North Wales by way of Shrews- 
bury and Wrexham, and leaving it by Os- 
westry, Llanidloes, and the Upper Valley of 
the Wye, it is quite possible, without quit- 
ting the numerous intersecting lines, to see a 
good deal of grand scenery, and to visit 
many interesting spots. But we hardly need 
add that the tour would be performed far 





more satisfactorily by carriage or on foot, as 
circumstances require; and that it’ is only 
to the estrian that the more exquisite 
beauties of hill and valley, stream and tarn, 
reveal themselves. There is certainly no 
part of Great Britain which offers a better 
field for the pursuit of health, pleasure, and 
physical science than North Wales; and we 
can only regret that, where nature has been 
so lavish of her best gifts, ‘their enjoy- 
ment should be so often marred by the ab- 
sence of comfortable quarters, and even of 
ordinary cleanliness. Except at places like 
Bangor, Capel Curig, Bettws-y-Coed, Dol- 
gelley, and others on the beaten tracks, 
there is but poor fare and poorer accommo- 
dation to be found for English wayfarers in 
North Wales ; and though in most respects 
we agree with the editor of the Handbook, 
and can give him the highest praise for ac- 
curacy and general trustworthiness, we feel 
bound to enter our protest against his state- 
ment that “ hotel accommodation as a rule is 
plentiful, varied, and good.” We have, 
indeed, found it “ varied ;” but the varieties 
have not been such as have commended 
themselves to our taste. 

Thechief additions that have been made 
to the Handbook since its last issue are the 
very valuable articles on Harlech Castle and 
Cymmer Abbey, from the pen of Mr. G. T. 
Clark, and some interesting notices of Den- 
bighshire churches, from the Rev. D. R. 
Thomas’s forthcoming History of the Diocese 
of St. Asaph. The doings of the Fairlie- 
double-bogie on the Festiniog railway are 
duly described, and a good deal of fresh 
matter has been extracted from the recent 
volumes of the Archaeologia Cambrensis. Of 
course there are still a few errors and 
omissions, and we are but complying with 
the reviser’s request in calling attention to 
such as have caught our notice. We ob- 
serve, for instance, that Guilsfield is described 
without any reference being made to the 
most interesting spot within its limits, 
namely, Broniarth, where Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, long time lay concealed, and at 
length was captured by Sir Edward Charl- 
ton. The scene of the capture is still called 
‘“* Cobham’s garden,” and many traditions of 
the Lollard martyr are yet current in the 
neighbourhood. 

Alberbury contains the birth-place of Old 
Parr, the most famous of centenarians, as 
well as the seat of Sir Baldwin Leighton, 
and it might have been well to notice that 
on the Breidden Hills the last great struggle 
took place between Caractacus and his 
Roman foes. The Barons Montalt, who 
occupied Hawarden Castle, may have left 
descendants known by the name of Mold, 
but the more common variations of the 
name were Mahaut, Mowhanut, and Mande, 
the last being that still borne by the Viscounts 
Hawarden, who claim to be representatives 
of Eustace de Monte Alto, the original 
grantee of Hawarden. 

A large section of the Handbook is of 
course occupied by a description of Snowdon, 
and of the various routes by which the 
mountain may be ascended. Toa member 
of the Alpine Club the language employed 
may seem rather extravagant, and he will 
find it hard to take aw sérieux all that is 
said about the dangers and difficulties of an 
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ascent. But the trath is—and an accident 
which has just occurred confirms it—that 
these smaller momntams tempt unw 
travellers to dispense with precautions whic 
in the high Alps would never be neglected, 
and to forget that mists and fogs are as apt 
to prevail at low altitudes as at high ones. 


‘Just as the acknowledged danger of a feat 


often becomes its safety, so may its apparent 
simplicity absolutely increase its risk. The 
writer of the Handbook has, we think, fallen 
into an error in his remark that Snowdonia 
was once a well-wooded district. The term 
“ forest,” which was given to it, implied no 
more than its reservation as a royal chase, 
and it would be very unsafe to infer from it 
the existence of trees, except in the sheltered 
dells. 

The very name of Snowdon conjures up so 
many pleasant reminiscences of mountain 
wanderings, that we cannot do otherwise 
than advise those who need a holiday, and 
are in doubt where they shall spend it, to 
commit themselves unreservedly to the 
guidance of Mr. Murray, and derive health 
and delight from the varied attractions 
which North Wales has to offer. 

Cuaries J. Rosinson. 


Ia Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, ris- 
contrata su codici e stampe, per cura di 
Alessandro d’Ancona. (Pisa, 1872.) 


Tus new edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova, by 
Signor Alessandro d’Ancona, Professor of 
Italian Literature in the University of Pisa 
isa handsome volume in quarto form, and 
contains a revised text of the work, together 
with a prefatory notice, a study on Beatrice, 
and explanatory notes. In the prefatory 
notice the writer explains the principle of 
his revision, and the division of the work into 
sections, on which point he differs from. 
Witte and Orlandini, who have treated of the 
same subject, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of the six important MSS., on which, 
together with certain printed texts, his 
revision is based. The various readings 
which these present are given at the foot of 
the text. 

The essay on Beatrice is for the most part 
occupied with a discussion of the relation 
borne by the Vita Nuova, the Convito, and 
the Divina Commedia, to the life of Dante, 
and to one another. In many of its main 
outlines his view does not differ considerably 
from that put forward by Witte in his 
He begins by contro- 
verting—at greater length than we in Eng- 
land should consider necessary, but perhaps 
this is not the case in Italy—the views of 
those who either deny that Beatrice was a 
real person, and consequently regard the 
Vita Nuova as simply an allegory, or, while 
admitting the existence of Beatrice, maintain 
that the love which Dante there describes 
was foran ideal person. His own view is that 
throughout those works of the poet in which 
Beatrice is introduced, she is at once both 
real and allegorical, and he claims to have 
started a new method for arriving at this 
conclusion, viz., by a psychological study of 
Dante. The mystical element in the Vita 
Nuova is to be regarded as the natural result 
of the character of his mind; and so the 
visions it contains are not the product of 











artistic study, but of an ecstatic mode of 
viewing things; and in this way Beatrice, 
from being a beautiful and virtuous lady, 
becomes to him the personification of perfect 
beauty and perfect virtue. He traces three 
distinct stages in the. poet’s feeling towards 
her: the first, which is described in the early 
part of the Vita Nuova, is natural passion, 
perfectly pure indeed, but accompanied by 
all the signs which indicate human love: in 
the second, these more earthly elements have 
fallen away, and she becomes to him, even 
during her lifetime, the object of a spiritual 
adoration: in the third, which commences 
with her death, she is transfigured into the 
person, half real, half allegorical, which 
appears in the Commedia. The gentil donna, 
or “lady of the window,’’—who is introduced 
at the end of the Vita Nuova, and is repre- 
sented as estranging Dante’s heart from the 
memory of Beatrice—Signor d’Ancona, like 
the majority of modern critics, regards as 
an actual person, notwithstanding that, 
when the same lady is introduced in the 
Convito, Dante distinctly states that she was 
no mortal love, but Philosophy ; and of this 
apparent anomaly our author finds an ex- 
planation in the poet’s habit of engrafting 
allegory on a real personage. Owing to 
certain similarities which impress him, he 
is led to identify his later source of tempta- 
tion in Philosophy with the lady who had 
drawn him away from Beatrice. As in the 
one case he had first been attracted to the 
lady by the consolation afforded by her sym- 
pathy, and afterwards had admired her for 
her own sake, so in the other case he gave 
himself up to Philosophy in the first instance 
in order to forget his grief, and then be- 
came enamoured of it for itself. To this 
Signor d’Ancona adds the suggestion that 
Dante may perhaps have desired, by this 
later explanation of his affection for the 
gentil donna as love for philosophy, to ignore 
the fact that he had ever been untrue to his 
first love. In this way three deviations 
from his allegiance to Beatrice are traceable 
in the interval between her death and his 
exile—the episode of the “lady of the 
window ;”’ the moral aberrations, which are 
referred to in the Purgatorio; and the intel- 
lectual deflections, which are described in 
the Convito. Beatrice herself, in her alle- 
gorical aspect, is regarded by our author as 
representing no one special notion, such as 
Theology, Contemplation, Ghibelline Politics, 
or the Catholic Church, but “the universal 
Idea.” 

The notes at the end of the volume are 
elaborately compiled from various sources, 
and the writings of German scholars, such as 
Witte and Wegele, which are not as well 
known as they should be to Italian students 
of Dante, have been laid under contribution. 

H. F. Tozer. 








Le Li-sao. Poéme du III® siecle avant notre 
ere. Traduit du Chinois, accompagné d’un 
commentaire perpétuel, et publié avec le 
texte original par le Marquis d’Hervey 
de Saint-Denys. (Paris : Challamel ainé.) 

Ir is indicative of the antiquity of Chinese 

civilisation that all the most celebrated 

literary productions of China are the work of 
authors who lived before the Christian era. 








The most ancient book of the “ Five Classics ”’ 
—the Book of Changes—is said to have 
originated with the Emperor Fu-hi, who lived 
about B.c. 2852; and the latest—the Spring 
and Autumn Annals—was written by Con- 
fucius, probably at the beginning of the fifth 
century before Christ. Of the “ Four Books,”’ 
three are believed to have been compiled by 
the personal followers of the sage, and the 
remaining one records the sayings of Mencius, 
who lived B.c. 350. On these nine books 
hang all the subsequent works of the Chi- 
nese. Every author of any pretension to 
merit strives as far as in him lies to imitate 
the style of these great prototypes ; and the 
more frequent the allusions to the events 
recorded in them, the more value is laid on 
the scholarship and learning of the writer. 
Chinese poetry is, part passu, stereotyped 
after the model of the ancient poems com- 
piled by Confucius in the third of the five 
classics, entitled the Shi King. These are 
short, disjointed odes, bearing on political and 
social subjects, and, like the ancient Hebrew 
writings, full of striking and varied imagery. 
The celebrated poems of the Tang Dynasty 
are all cast in a similar mould ; and the same 
may be said of by far the larger number of 
all subsequent poetical effusions. From time 
to time, however, new styles have been in- 
troduced, and Chinese poetry may now be 
classed under four headings: the Shi, or odes; 
the Tsoo-tsze, or elegies of Tsoo, of which the 
** Li-sao”’ is the principal specimen ; the Ko, 
or songs ; and the Fu, or lyrical pieces. The 
distinguishing features of the elegies of Tsoo 
are their length—the “ Li-sao’’ is composed 
of 373 verses—their metre, which consists of 
stanzas of four lines rhyming alternately, 
and their subject, which is invariably a cry 
of complaint. 

The excellences of the ‘ Li-sao”’ and the 
unjust persecution to which its author, Kiu 
Yuen, was subjected, together with the 
manner of his death, have rendered his name 
immortal. Like Confucius, he was for years 
a Minister of State, and, like that sage, he 
was driven from office by the intrigues of 
designing courtiers.. According to the his- 
torian Sze-ma Tsien, after having been for 
years the friend and adviser of the King of 
Tsoo, he fell into disgrace, and was banished 
from his master’s presence. Then it was 
that he wrote the “ Li-sao,” which being 
interpreted means, “The Lament of an 
Exile.”” Subsequently the king, at the insti- 
gation of Kiu Yuen’s enemies, entered upon 
a line of policy towards the surrounding 
states which ended in his losing his throne 
and ultimately dying in captivity. Ponder- 
ing over these sad events, Kiu Yuen was 
one day walking by the river Milo, dressed 
in mourning and with dishevelled hair, when 
a fisherman thus accosted him, “ Are you not 
one of the great ones of the empire? How 
is it that you are reduced to this state ?”’ 
‘*The whole world is in disorder,” replied 
Kiu Yuen, “and I only am left who am pure. 
All are steeped in drunkenness; I alone am 
vigilant. ‘This is the cause of my being 
exiled.” “ The true sage,’’ said the fisherman, 
“knows how to keep pace with the times. 
If the whole world is in disorder, you should 
accommodate yourself to the state of things. 
If every one is drunk, why don’t you also 
drink? Is it worth while to endure exile 
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in order to preserve your purity?” “I have 
heard it said,” replied Kiu Yuen, “ that the 
man who goes to the bath takes care to dust 
his hat and change his clothes. What man 
when he is clean likes to touch that which is 
dirty? I would rather drown myself in 
this river and become food for fishes than 
sully my purity by contact with a corrupt 
age.” With these words he plunged into the 
river and met his end. 

Great difficulties attend the translation of 
the ‘‘ Li-sao.”” The style is often obscure, and 
always concise, and for the most part the 
stanzas abound with fanciful expressions 
emblematical of the virtues and vices of 
those of whom the poet writes. For instance, 
in describing his own perfections he says— 
“ Je réunis la plante / des riviéres a l’herbe tchi des 

vallées profondes : 

Je nouai le Jun de ’automne pour m’en faire une 

ceinture.” 

The native commentators explain this pas- 
sage by telling us that it. was the custom 
of the ancients to carry perfumes in their 
belts, and that the odoriferous plants men- 
tioned here were emblems of all the virtues, 
just as rank-smelling herbs were held to 
symbolise the vices. Much in this strain 
Kiu Yuen, throughout the poem, describes 
the ingratitude of the world towards him- 
self. Driven from the court of his sovereign, 
he represents himself as having, Diogenes- 
like, traversed the world in search of an 
honest man, and in this relation his verses 
throw an interesting light on the geographi- 
cal knowledge possessed by the Chinese in 
the third century b.c. He tells us that in 
a vision he visited the extremities of the 
world, and thus indicates their localities :— 
After crossing the Hindoo Koosh, he says, 
‘“*T watered my horses in the Lake Hien, and 
finished by fastening them to the branches 
of the Fu-sang, after having gathered a 
twig from the Jo tree.” According to the 
commentators the sun goes down into the 
Lake Hien, and rises in a bright valley 
where grow the Fu-sang trees. Kiu Yuen’s 
meaning therefore is that he visited the 
extreme west and east. As the Marquis 
’Hervey de Saint-Denys remarks, it is 
‘strange that the inhabitants of China, having 
the Pacific Ocean as their eastern boundary, 
‘should ever describe the sun as rising from 
the land, and this ancient belief has given 
rise to many curious surmises, not the least 
strange of which is one to which the Mar- 
quis lends his countenance ; namely, that by 
the kingdom of Fu-sang is meant America. 
The grounds for this belief are found in the 
writings of a Buddhist priest who arrived 
in China towards the end of the fifth century. 
He states that the kingdom of Fu-sang lies 
between six and seven thousand miles east 
of China, and that it derived its name from 
the Fu-sang tree, which grows there in 
abundance. The fruit of this tree resembles 
a pear, and cloth and paper are made from 
its bark. The carts of the natives of the 
country, he further tells us, are drawn by: 
horses, oxen, or stags; and he adds that 
silver and copper have no value there, and 
that iron is unknown. 

The one fact of the mention of horses 
ought of itself to be enough to destroy the 
theory set up by Deguignes, and adopted by 
the Marquis and others, as it is beyond 





dispute that at the date referred to horses 
were unknown in America. But the ut- 
terly incredible statements further made 
by the Buddhist priest prove him to be a 
most untrustworthy witness. As an instance 
we may quote his assertion that about 400 
miles east of Fu-sang there is a kingdom 
in which there are no men, but only women, 
whose bodies are completely covered with 
hair. ‘‘When they wish to become preg- 
nant,” he adds, ‘‘ they bathe themselves in a 
certain river. The women have no mammae, 
but suckle their children from tufts of hair 
on their necks.” 

The Marquis explains the poet’s reference 
to the Jo tree as signifying that he had visited 
the extreme north, and supports his belief 
by quotations from native authorities. Ac- 
cording to these, there exists a country in 
the extreme north west from China, where 
the sun is only occasionally seen, and 
where, when it has disappeared from 
sight, the red flowcrs of the Jo tree illu- 
mine the Jand. Is not this, gravely re- 
marks the Marquis, the image of the phe- 
nomenon common to hyperborean countries, 
where the tops of the trees catch the rays 
of the sun long after it has sunk below the 
horizon? As a specimen of the ancient 
poetry of the Chinese, the translation before 
us is well worthy of perusal. Judged by a 
European standard, the intrinsic merits of 
the poem are small. But apart from its 
poetic value, a certain amount of interest 
naturally attaches to a work which has, as 
the copious notes supplied by the Marquis 
abundantly prove, attracted the attention of 
Chinese scholars and commentators for more 
than twenty centuries. 

Rosert K. Dove as. 








INVADERS AND INVADED. 


The Germans in France: Notes on the Method 
and Conduct of the Invasion; the Relations 
between Invaders and Invaded; and the 
Modern Usage of War. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (London: E. Stanford, 1874.) 


Mr. Henry SutHerRtanpD Epwarps has, we 
believe, had very considerable experience as 
a war correspondent, and the work before 
us is therefore likely to be of much value as 
a memoir of what happened within his own 
particular notice during the Franco-German 
campaign. ~ 

Mr. Edwards accompanied the invading 
army throughout the war, and he has writ- 
ten, we think, a truthful account of what he 
saw ; but only what he saw while in the com- 
pany of Germans, and in daily intercourse 
with them. Although we should be the 
last to question the value of Mr. Edwards’s 
work, we cannot help saying that we think 
it is to be regretted that so many of the 
books published in this country on the 
Franco-German campaign should have been 
due either to the pens of Germans, or to 
those of gentlemen who accompanied the 
German armies, and therefore observed the 
campaign from a German point of view. It 
may possibly be forgetfulness on our part, 
but at the present moment we cannot recall 
to memory more than one or two volumes 
treating of this subject written by persons 
who were with the French armies. The public 





have never as yet known the truth of what 
is not unfrequently termed “ the Garibaldian 
fiasco.”” No one appears to have any clear 
idea of what Garibaldi and his army ac- 
complished, or failed to accomplish, or of 
what they were expected to achieve ; 
and, yet, few people ever lose an op- 
portunity of sneering at the good old 
general, or of endeavouring to turn him into 
ridicule, although almost all they really 
know about his doings in France is derived 
from the statements of his calumniators. 
There must, however, be persons capable 
of giving us an authentic story of the 
Garibaldian campaign in the Céte d’Or, and 
we should heartily welcome such a book, as 
well as the works of men who accompanied 
any of the French armies during the war, as 
missing links in a chain which is now almost 
completed. 

Although Mr. Edwards seems to be 
prejudiced in favour of the Germans, he 
cannot be accused of being either bitter 
towards the fallen, or boisterous in his praise 
of the victors. He confines himself, for the 
most part, to an unpretentious narrative of 
what he witnessed, interspersing it with 
anecdotes, which, being told in a light and 
agreeable style, admirably illustrate the 
peculiarities of the people with whom he 
mixed. His book, moreover, has the merit 
of being novel in its arrangement. Instead 
of forcing upon us a full account of his own 
personal experiences and recollections, as is 
the custom with many war correspondents, 
he has written a volume which gives the 
reader a capital idea of how a continental 
war is conducted in the present age. 

That belligerents need have no great 
scruples concerning the legality of their 
acts is evident from the whole tenour of the 
work before us :— 


‘One day in an occupied house,” says our author, 
“it was suddenly announced that a Prussian min- 
ister was about to arrive on his way to Versailles. 

“¢ Who can it be ?’ was asked on all sides, the 
principal ministers being at Versailles already. 

“T suggested by way of absurdity that it was, 
a the Minister of Justice. 

“¢God help him!’ said a Prussian officer who 
at once seized my idea. ‘To see how justice is 
administered here would drive him crazy.’” 


After devoting a few pages to the nature 
and character of invasions, and the difference 
existing between invading and invaded 
forces, Mr. Edwards gives us an interesting 
chapter on the composition of the Prussian 
army, carefully explaining, en passant, the 
admirable system by which it is mobilised 
and poured on to the battlefield in over- - 
whelming numbers within a few days of a 
declaration of war; but it is when speaking 
of the entrance of hostile troops into a foreign 
country, and relating as a case in point the 
invasion of France by the Germans, that he 
begins to take a firm hold on his readers, 
and to show his power as a descriptive 
writer. It must, indeed, have been a curious 
sight to have watched the German army, 
which he describes as passing, on August 8, 
from the main street of Saarbriick up the 
streets at right angles to it, gaining the 
heights and making for Forbach. 

“There were hussars in light-blue and red, 


dragoons of all colours, cuirassiers with steel 
glistening over tunics of white cloth, lancers with 
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banners furled, in token, not of having struck, but 
of an intention to strike; cavalry of all kinds, the 
infantry marching strongly and steadily forward 
in long snake-like columns, followed by artillery, 
ammunition-waggons, provisions carried in carts, 
andoxen. Then came more troops; then, after the 
destructive columns, the sanitary columns; and, 
finally, what may be called the spiritual columns. 
Iiffantry to perforate the foe, artillery to smash 
him, cavalry to lacerate him, and, at the same 
time, knights hospitallers, bearing the red and 
white cross of neutrality, to drag him from the 
field of death; sisters of mercy to tend him, 
doctors to cure him, or, if it be too late for that, 
priests to save his soul.” 


When the troops had fairly quitted the 
town, they were joined by others from neigh- 
bouring encampments, and then the main 
body in an unbroken line made its way to- 
wards Forbach. ; 


“Parties of cavalry kept the heights on the 
left and patrolled the forests on the right; the 
krankentrager went across the hills where num- 
bers of the dead were still lying, and whence the 
last of the wounded had only that morning been 
removed. The heights which the French had 
occupied for some days after the affair of the 2nd 
looked now like the scene of a recent picnic. 
Here a bottle, there a piece of paper which might 


_ have enveloped sandwiches or the butterbrod of 


the country ; there the remains of a wood fire; 
there the lid of a tin pot; then more remains of 
wood fires, more lids of tin pots, and broken 
bottles innumerable—the sort of débris one sees 
on a racecourse the day after the race.” 


At last the army reached the frontier and 
the battlefield where Frossard had been 
defeated. ‘The first occupied house in the 
first occupied district,’’ says our author, 
“was not worth occupying, and the discon- 
solate Frenchwoman to whom it belonged 
sat on the doorstep of-her dilapidated inn, the 
image of desolation.” This was the Hétel de 
la Bréme d’Or, around which some very des- 
ew fighting had taken place, the house 

ving been most obstinately defended by 
the French until late in the day. After de- 
scribing a German entry into a foreign 
country, Mr. Edwards draws a vivid picture 
ofan occupied town. There the invading 
troops are billeted on the inhabitants, with 
the right to claim a specified quantity of 
provisions from their hosts. Requisitions 
for food, clothing, carts and horses, are 
issued; contributions of money are levied, 
peasants pressed into the service of the in- 
vaders as drivers, and even as grave-diggers ; 
the invader’s money is made legally current, 
and his regulations as to the general conduct 
of the inhabitants are published in the form 
of proclamations. 


“They must give up their arms. They must at 
a certain hour put out their lights; in case of 
disturbance at “— they must show lights in all 
their windows. They must hold no communica- 
tion with ‘theenemy,’ or with any person in the 
unoccupied part of the country. ey must not 
act voluntarily as on to the enemy. If called 
upon to act as guides to the occupying troops, they 
will mislead them at their peril. they must 
not join the hostile army, still less must they form 
bands on their own account. They must not cut 
the telegraph or injure the railway ; and the penalty 
for disobedience in every case is death. If the 
railway or telegraph is injured and the offender 
cannot be discovered, a fine is imposed on the 
town or commune ; and if the fine, or the usual 
money contribution, be not forthcoming, hostages 
are taken and detained until it is paid.” 





In one part of his book Mr. Edwards 
casually mentions the ‘‘ horse shows,” which 
according to him were occasionally held by 
the Germans towards the end of the war. 
This is slightly incorrect, for from the very 
commencement of the invasion, the first 
thing the German troops were in the habit 
of doing upon entering a town, was to issue 
proclamations calling upon the inhabitants 
to send all their horses to the ‘ Grande 
Place’? at a certain hour on a given day, 
when a party of veterinary surgeons in- 
spected the animals and kept all that were 
considered serviceable. 

At page 206, speaking of the Francs- 
Tireurs he says :— 

“What they [the Germans] required was, that 
he [the Franc-Tireur] should carry _—- showing 
that he belonged to some regularly organised 
corps; that he should wear a uniform recognisable 
at gor distance ; and that the distinctive 
marks of the uniform should be inseparable from 
his person, Let him comply with these con- 
ditions, and the Franc-Tireur, if he fall into the 
hands of the enemy, instead of being shot or con- 
demned to ten years’ imprisonment (strange sen- 
tence !) was treated as a prisoner of war.” 


These may have been the outward pro- 
fessions of the Germans, but it is well 
known that they publicly stated throughout 
the invaded districts of France their in- 
tention to shoot any Garibaldians or Francs- 
Tireurs who fell into their hands, and the 
writer of this article holds proofs of their 
having carried out their threat in cases when 
their victims were provided both with 
uniforms and papers showing that they were 
soldiers. 

The chapter entitled “ Journey through an 
Occupied District,” and “ Invasion of a Dis- 
trict held by the Enemy,” are both interest- 
ing, especially the latter, in which our 
author relates how, being unprovided with 
proper documents from head-quarters, he 
was arrested on the battle-field before Sedan 
and forced to march with a Bavarian bat- 
talion until the end of the action, remaining 
under fire for several hours. In the next 
chapter, on Sedan, he relates the conversa- 
tion which took place between Moltke and 
General de Wimpffen, when the latter 
arrived at the German head-quarters for the 
purpose of arranging the conditions of sur- 
render. General de Wimpffen is reported 
to have said that the German positions were 
not so strong as Moltke wished to make 
believe, whereupon the latter replied— 

“ You do not know the topography of the en- 
virors of Sedan ; and here isa curious detail which 
is characteristic of your presumptuous and thought- 
less nation. At the beginning of the campaign 
you distributed to all your officers maps of Ger- 
many, when you had no means of studying the 
geography of France, when you had no maps of 
your own territory. Well, 1 tell you that these 
positions are not only strong, they are formidable 
and inexpugnable.” 

This was an effective, although a some- 
what offensive speech. We must not forget, 
however, that when war was declared, all 
the German officers were provided with 
maps of the country they were about to in- 
vade, while maps and plans of their own 
country were somewhat scarce among them. 
Had hostilities commenced in Germany in- 
stead of in France, it is quite possible that 
the French might have proved themselves 


much better geographers than their oppo- 
nents. 

The remaining chapters are devoted 
to a description of the scene which occurs 
after a great battle, the réle played by 
Francs-Tireurs, and the right of self- 
defence, the siege and occupation of Stras- 
bourg, an occupied line of railway, ar- 
tillery trains, occupation of deserted dis- 
tricts, principles’ of war legislation, modern 
usages of war, and bombardment of fortified 
towns, with the instructions for the govern- 
ment of the armies of the United States 
in the field—subjects which are always likely 
to prove highly interesting. The chapter on 
Francs-Tireurs and the right of self-defence 
is hardly long enough to treat the subject 
properly, and we think that a chapter de- 
voted entirely to the subject of requisitions 
would have been of considerable value. 

We must not take leave of Mr. Edwards’s 
book, one of the most entertaining that have 
been written on the Franco-German war, 
without quoting some lines which he says 
appear beneath a series of old designs to 
be found in almost every house on both 
banks of the Rhine. They are known as 
the ‘Seven Conditions,” which are repre- 
sented by typical figures :— 

“ The first is the Emperor, who says, ‘I levy 
tribute ;’ 

“ Next comes the Nobleman, who says, ‘ I have 
a free estate ; 

“ The Priest says, ‘I take tithes;’ 

“The Jew (mediaeval type of the trader) says, 
‘I live by my profits ;’ 

“ The Soldier says, ‘I pay for nothing ;’ 

“The Beggar says, ‘I have nothing ;’ 

“The Peasant says, ‘God help me, for these 
six other men have all to be supported by me.’” 

Epwarp Henry VIZETELLY. 








Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien. Von 
Reinhart Dozy. (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1874.) 

Tus is the first volume of a translation 

into German of the well-known Histoire des 

Mussulmans d’ Espagne, by Dr. Reinhart Dozy 

(Leyden, 1861, 4 vols. 8vo), from 711 tc 

1110, or, in other words, from the conquest 

of the peninsula by Tarik and Misa Ibn 

Nossayr to the arrival of the Almoravides. 

Thetranslator’s name is not given in the title- 

page of the volume, but we are duly in- 

formed in a preface, signed by Dr. Wolf 

Wilh. Graf von Baudissin, that “ with the 

consent and approval of the author (Dr. 

Dozy) the version has been accomplished by 

the dear hand (liebe Hand) of a lady most 

closely related to him (the Countess herself, 
or her daughter ?). 

That the translated work is the best of 
its kind, and has met with general applause. 
is a fact that requires no demonstration, 
Dr. Dozy’s labours, both as an oriental 
scholar and as an historian, are highly com- 
mendable ; and though he has at times shown 
no mercy on those who preceded him in his 
task, and has rudely handled Casiri, Conde, 
and the rest, there can be no doubt that he 
has contributed more than any one else to 
illustrate the period of Mohammedan rule 
in the Peninsula. Not only did he avail 
himself of all the materials, Arabic as well 
as Latin, printed or manuscript, preserved 
in the libraries of Europe, but by publisk- 
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Adzari, and lastly of Al-makkari, he pre- 
pared himself, as it were, for the task of 
compiling a general history of the Spanish 
Moslems. 

The learned Professor’s history com- 
prises only that period of Mohammedan 
sway which may be properly called the 
Arabian period. And we say Arabian 
because, though the first invasion of Spain 
was chiefly accomplished by Berber tribes, 
partly and imperfectly converted to Islam, 
it was the Arabs under Misa who ulti- 
mately subjugated that country, and drove 
the relies of the Wisigothic monarchy to the 
Pyrenees on one side, and to the north-west 
and the Atlantic on the other. Under the 
amirs, or governors who succeeded Misa, 
and later still under the Beni Umeyyah— 
who, expelled from the East, went to found 
a dynasty in Spain—numerous Arabian 
tribes formerly established in Syria, Egypt, 
and Palestine, kept pouring into the Penin- 
sula, and swelling the ranks of the con- 
querors. To them were owing in the first 
instance the culture, the arts, the literature, 
the manners, and whatever else made Spain so 
different from other European States during 
the Middle Ages. The Berbers, it ig true, were 
powerful auxiliaries at the cafquest and 
afterwards, but they were a rude and igno- 
rant set, speaking but imperfectly the Arabic 
language, mostly professing Judaism, or sunk 
in the depths of idolatry ; incapable alike of 
receiving or imparting civilisation. 

This first period of Mohammedan history 
in Spain—from the conquest to the arrival 
of the Almoravides—which is that contained 
in Dr. Dozy’s history, cannot therefore be 
styled otherwise than “the Arabian period.” 
From Yusuf Ibn Tashfin down to the last sov- 
ercign of the dynasty of the Lamtunah or Al- 
moravides,—from Abdallah Ibn Tiumarta, the 
founder of the religious sect of the Almowah- 
edin, or Unitarians, commonly called Almo- 
hades, to Mohammad An-nasir, who lost, in 
1212, the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa,—may 
be styled “the African period.” The kings 
of Granada, though of truly Arabian descent, 
and having gathered round them whatever 
little remained of the old Arabian stock in 
Mohammedan Spain, were so assisted in their 
struggle with the Christians by the Beni 
Merin and other African tribes, that they 
may be classed within this second period. 
But in no manner can we approve of the 
translator designating the Mohammedan 
rulers of the Peninsula—Arabian as well 
as African—under the general name of 
Mawuren, since they were distinct and separate 
races having no connexion with each other. 
Their coming from Mauritania is certainly 
no reason for calling them Moors. The old 
Spanish chroniclers, from Isidorus Pacensis 
down to Rodericus Toletanus, never desig- 
nate the first Mohammedan settlers other- 
wise than by Damasceni, Arabes, Savrra- 
ceni, Agareni, Ismaelitae, &c., none of which 
denominations can be applied to the Berbers 
or Africans. To avoid this difficulty Dr. 
Dozy very properly calls them in his history 
Mussulmans or Moslems, i.e. people professing 
Islim. Why should the German translator 
have considered himself or herself authorised 
to deviate from the paths so wisely marked 
in this respect by the learned Leyden Pro- 
fessor, we are at a loss to understand, as no 





reasons are given for it, and especially as 
the original work does not go beyond the 
strictly Arabian period. 

An announcement is made both in the title- 
page and preface of the book which natu- 
rally attracted our attention, and made us 
hail with joy the appearance of a translation 
said to contain orginal contributions by the 
author (Originalbeitragen des Verfassers), the 
learned Professor having placed at the dis- 
posal of the Count his own copy of the His- 
toire des Mussulmans, &c., with remarks 
and additions both to the text and the 
notes. We appreciate at their full value 
the labours of Dr. Dozy, and, therefore, 
were curious to know how far he had been 
able to increase his information, or modify 
his opinions respecting certain facts in the 
history of Mohammedan Spain, which, for 
want of materials, still remain in obscurity. 
We mean that very momentous period— 
from the reign of Mohammad, the fifth 
amir of the Umeyyah dynasty, down to the 
accession of Abd-’r-rahman III, An-ndsir- 
lidinillah—during which the interminable 
feuds between the Arabian tribes of Modhar 
and Yemen were again revived, the Berbers 
siding with either of the contending parties, 
whilst the Mowallads, half Moslems and 
half Christians, also took up arms every- 
where, especially in the south, to assert 
their independence. What was the origin 
of that vast conflagration and civil war, 
extending from one corner of the Moham- 
medan Peninsula to the other, and threaten- 
ing the dissolution of the Moslem empire ? 
Was it that the unruly spirit of the Arabian 
tribes showed itself more vividly on that 
occasion, and that the Modhar scorned to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Umey- 
yah, or was it that the Berbers—who had 
always pretended the conquest to have been 
virtually their own, and their share in the 
spoil of the vanquished small and inade- 
quate—now strove to assert their rights 
and gain by the general confusion? Who 
were, properly speaking, those terrible 
Mowallads, who, under the leadership of 
Omar Ibn Hassum, the renegade, and his 
two sons, occupied Ronda and the adjacent 
districts, and twice threatened Cordova ? 
What part did the Murarabs inhabiting 
Toledo, Seville, Merida, and other large 
cities of Mohammedan Spain, take in that 
fearful struggle for power or independence 
which lasted half a century, and was only 
put down by the firm hand of the wisest 
and most successful of the Beni Umeyyah, 
An-nisir lidinillah (Abd-’r-rahman IIL.) ? 
All these are historical problems to which 
no satisfactory solution has yet been given, 
owing no doubt to the loss of several con- 
temporary writings, and especially of the 
voluminous History compiled by Ibn Hayyan, 
of which one part only is preserved in the 
Bodleian. 

We own that secing Graf von Baudissin’s 
announcement, we thought for a moment that 
Dr. Dozy’s “ original remarks and additions ” 
might possibly refer to that obscure period 
in the history of Mohammedan Spain. We 
have been sadly disappointed. With the ex- 
ception of a few corrections and additions to 
the Histoire des Mussulmans, embodied in the 
translation, and not easily recognised unless 
by a most scrupulous and minute comparison 





of the French text and German version, 
there is nothing important added to our store 
of knowledge on this matter. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to doubt the utility and advan. 
tage of a translation from a language so 
generally spread, as the French is, among 
German scholars. P. pe GayaNngos. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Centulle; A Tale of Pau. By Denis Shyne 
Lawlor. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1874.) 

Ruling the Roast. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Seven Years of a Life. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston & Douglas, 1874.) 

The Sisters Lawless. By the Author of 
** Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. (London: Bentley 
& Son, 1874.) 

Frances. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 


Mrs. OuipHant has written nothing more 
delicate than A Rose in June. Like all of 
the distinguished women who have risen to 
eminence in fiction, Mrs. Oliphant has her 
peculiar mark, Jane Austen’s dramatic 
power, Charlotte Bronté’s profound self- 
consciousness, George Eliot’s breadth of 
culture, Miss Thackeray’s simplicity of 
pathos, are not more characteristic than the 
quality which underlies the varying forms of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s style. She paints still life 
with a lightness of touch that is unsur- 
passed. ‘This is at once her weakness and 
her strength. The hand which lifted the 
veil from the homesteads of Carlingford and 
disclosed a turmoil of passion has lost some- 
thing of its force if nothing of its cunning. 
It still sweeps the finer chords of the human 
instrument with rare skill. But the satire 
of the Chronicles has turned to gentle irony, 
and the rod to a bunch of flowers. The 
storm which swept over Salem Chapel has 
passed away, and the author’s pen now loves 
scenes of repose, loves to linger on the still 
lawns of a parsonage basking in the noon- 
tide sun, to wander in downy twilights, or 
to create sweet and womanly figures. Her 
latest novel is the story of a summer shower. 
The Rector of Dinglefield, a man of elegant 
mind, shrinks from poverty and unlovely 
cottages, from the worry of bills, cares and 
the noise of children: chooses rather to sit 
in the shade of lime-trees, with his feet on a 
Persian rug: teaches his pretty daughter 
Rose to adore him, to read poetry to him, 
and be content to grow richer in the sun, 
and of a more damask rosiness: and leaves 
to his curate the charge of the poor and 
their cottages, and to his wife the duty of 
paying the bills, bearing the troubles, and 
stilling the noise of the children, The wife 
is a woman nobly planned, yet by no means 
perfect. On her, when the rector dies penn- 
less, falls the burden of maintaining the 
family. But she is no longer passive. Rose 
has a poor lover at sea and a rich lover at 
hand, and Rose’s heart is at sea. Her 
mother determines that the girl shall learn 
the meaning of self-sacrifice, shall sell herself 
for the benefit of her brothers and sisters, 
and she is already engaged to the rich 
suitor, when her family becomes prosperous 
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Rose, bound by her engagement, | 


throws herself on the mercy of her affianced 
husband, and he releases her, not without 
reproaching the mother. It is an idyllic 
story, but far from faultless. The characters 
are too fragile, and the gradations of the 
tale too uneven. There is pathos in it, but 
not the depth of pathos that was fathomed 
in Nettie Underwood: there is humour, but 
not the breadth of humour that played upon 
Pigeon and Tozer. 

There are no other books in the collection 
worthy of much praise. It is not necessary 
to judge them by a high standard, since they 
will be speedily read and speedily forgotten. 
But Mr. D. 8. Lawlor, author of Centulle, a 
Tale of Pau, aspires to be more than a com- 
mon novelist, and hopes that he has added 
something new to English fiction. He has 
added a windy paraphrase of chapters from 
Murray’s Gwide-book to France. The most 
eminent teachers of youth have in different 
ages adopted different modes of imparting 
instruction. The method of Socrates was to 
ask questions, that of Mrs. Markham was to 
answer them. The learning of Plato was 
expounded in dialogue, that of Mr. Barlow 
found expression in anecdote. But Mr. 
Lawlor selects the novel as a field for de- 
scribing the habits of the Landais, the 
monuments of Pau, and the geographical 
features of the Basque countries. He is 
not altogether responsible for the book. <A 
French friend of his, distinguished as a 
jurisconsult, historian and antiquarian, put 
into his hands the manuscript of a work 
which should “add the attractions of a novel 
to an account of the Pyrenees;” and Mr. 
Lawlor has brought the manuscript to its 
present form. There-is a curious custom of 
these parts, called the cowvade, which 
resembles this process. M. Francisque 
Michel in his excellent book on the Basque 
countries, says that “les femmes se lévent 
immédiatement aprés leurs couches et vaquent 
aux soins de ménage, pendant que leur mari 
se met au lit, prend la tendre créature avec 
Ini, et regoit ainsi les compliments des 
voisins.’’ The results of Mr. Lawlor’s hatch- 
ing will surprise his readers. They will 
probably expect an historical romance of the 
days of Henri IV., or some episode in the 
lives of Calvin or Béza, or even something 
in the style of the ribald tales which Bona- 
venture des Periers is said to have written 
at the dictation of the most high and excel- 
lent lady, Marguerite de Valois. They will 
find that two young gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day made a sentimental journey on the 
frontier of France and Spain, and that Pro- 
verbial Philosophy wakes responsive echoes 
even among the peaks of the Pyrenees. 
They will also find quotations from the 
Basque language, of which Mr. Lawlor is 
evidently a student. The language is said 
to be so difficult that the devil applied him- 
self to it for seven years, and had forgotten 
his Latin at the end of them. If this story 
be true, Mr. Lawlor must be remarkably 
proficient in Basque, for he quotes the well- 
known Horatian line in the form of “ coelum 
animam non mutat.” He gives a few in- 
teresting stories and many unnecessary de- 
tails. The style of the book, for example, 
Would have told us that the people among 
whom he has lived so long walked on stilts. 





Mr. Lawlor’s Latin is better than Lady 
Wood’s Greek. A portion of Ruling the 
Roast is written in this language. Dr. 
Leith, curate of Birchwood-cum-Loame, gave 
instruction in it to resident pupils, one of 
whom derived so much advantage that he 
hoped to be a high wrangler, while another 
sketched Myra, the Doctor’s daughter, and 
wrote at the foot of thesketch 2b ovdeic ieoe, 
translated by the author, “ None is equal to 
you.” Myra knew Greek too. She under- 
stood her father’s version of Aeschylus 
twice as well as his critics, and she corrected 
bishops when they quoted Plato at the 
dinner-table. But she did not know English. 
It was not to be expected that she should 
be choice in her language, for her father 
swore, her father’s pupils swore, the man 
who shot at her father swore, her father’s 
son-in-law swore, and the footman of her 
father’s son-in-law swore. Myra did not 
swear. But she talked slang whenever it 
was most desirable that she should talk 
English. She married the second son of 
the Earl of Arras, and was invited to stay 
at the house of her father-in-law. She en- 
livened the dinner-table with a selection of 
technical phrases culled from various public 
schools, and in the drawing-room she was 
good enough to imitate the cries of a duck. 
She also beat the earl three times at chess. 
So it is not surprising that Myra and her 
husband were left to a life of poverty. The 
book will be valaable to young ladies as 
showing in the clearest light the misfortunes 
that spring from an abuse of their mother 
tongue. 

There is a pernicious maxim that most 
lives have in them the stuff of one novel, 
and that their sand-laden streams drop a few 
grains of wisdom as they run. It is mis- 
chievous because it misleads the simple- 
minded. It has misled the author of Seven 
Years of a Infe. Weare not in a position 
to deny that she has been acquainted with 
persons whose doings would fill an interest- 
ing volume. These dcings may even have 
taken place within seven years. But they 
are not the seven years of which the novel 
tells the history. It is a commonplace 
account of a commonplace Scotch family. 
The tiny stream of incidents which trickles 
down is quite able to submerge the charac- 
ters. It is impossible to keep them distinct. 
In fact, much innocent amusement may be 
afforded to those who have a taste for sach 
pastimes as the game of the thimble and 
the pea, if they will choose one of the four 
heroines at the beginning of the book, try 
to follow her fortunes through the mazes of 
the story, and say at the end which of the 
number they selected and what has become 
of her. There is at first a difference in the 
colour of the ladies’ ribbons, but this clue 
soon disappears, and the sport becomes ex- 
citing. 

The school of sensational novelists re- 
ceives a promising pupil in the author of 
The Sisters Lawless. Its professors have 
still much to teach her in the art of daub- 
ing, but she already works with a juicy 
brush which threatens havoc to the art of 
painting. She will probably be placed at first 
in the lower Ouida form. Her knowledge 
of grammar saves her from an ignomini- 
ous position among the Woods and Cudlips, 





and her luxuriance of language and wealth 
of imagery certainly qualify her for the 
place which we have assigned for her. But 
there are many difficulties to be overcome, 
many catalogues of names to be learned, 
many reports of criminal cases to be studied, 
before she rises to the eminence of the 
Braddon class. Her present novel breaks 
new ground in the region of impossibilities. 
The sisters Lawless are Canadian girls, who 
come to live with their unele in England. 
Clemence is beautiful and agreeable : Angela 
beautiful and disagreeable. Clemence has a 
sweet voice: Angela can speak in low tones, 
which are terrible as the outpouring of 
voleanic anger. Clemence has habitually 
deep Irish grey eyes: Angela’s eyes can be- 
come blue fire. Clemence spends a regular 
life: Angela knows moments of moral 
cyclone. Clemence loves her cousin Ber. 
trand, and is beloved by him: Angela loves 
her cousin Bertrand, and receives a sort of 
proposal from him. Angela then discovers 
the true state of Bertrand’s affections, and 
naturally enough calls him a despicable 
pendulum, and goes out to meditate revenge 
with Satanism in her face, while the birds 
sing joyous epithalamium and jubilate. She 
has her revgnge. Bertrand’s gun accident- 
ally dischigyes itself and kills him, and 
Angela, who was walking with him, hastily 
writes on paper words to show that Bertrand 
had committed suicide for love of her, and 
lays the paper by his side. It is found, and 
the handwriting is at once recognised by the 
family as the handwriting of Bertrand. 
Frances is not written in Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s most culinary vein. The more pro- 
fessional works of Lady Barker and M. Jules 
Gouffé have recently appeared, and Mr. 
Collins evidently feels that his glory has de- 
parted. There may besome who will regret his 
descriptions of cutlets served with cucumber, 
of lobsters and cream, of réti de grives and 
partridge soup, of capons and devilled 
turkey’s thighs. Such “ deipnosophic sages,” 
as their author calls them, will find small 
comfort in the crisp rashers, creamy eggs, 
pickled shalots and nut-brown ale of his 
latest novel. Even the dessert is furnished 
forth no more. But though the crackers 
and bonbons are gone, the mottoes are left. 
There is a personage introduced into the 
story solely to take charge of this depart- 
ment and serve up the distichs with regu- 
larity. Heis the good genius of the tale. 
Wherever there is trouble, thither he carries 
a soothing verse. Lovelorn maidens, escaped 
lunatics, distressed railway-guards, Italian 
counts, “with a touch of the Heauton- 
timoroumenos upon them,” he comforts 
them all with a couplet. But he pours 
the fullest flood of his poetic sympathy 
on Hugh Roland, the hero, who is sup- 
posed to have murdered Stephen Heath, 
the villain, both of them being suitors for 
the hand of Frances Carey, the heroine. 
There being no evidence to prove or dis- 
prove his guilt, Roland is sent to a lunatic 
asylum. Here he tries to “ reduce his fancies 
and wishes to a state of Nirwana.” Failing 
in this, he escapes from the asylum, becomes 
a railway guard, buys a field-glass to view 
from the passing express the daily walks of 
his love, and by this neglect of duty has an 
opportunity such as was never before offered 
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to hero of remanee of destroying at a blow 
all the obnoxious persons of the book. There 
are four more obnoxious than the rest. The 
first is a Florentine count who has studied 
English literature in the writings of Byron 
and Mr. Cotton, the latter being better 
known te fame as Mortimer Collins; the 
second an American lady who has a habit 
of becoming green when she “assimilates 
lobster-salad and absorbs champagne ;” the 
third an actress who is thought to be an 
Arabian. Phoenix; and the fourth being 
Stephen Heath. We are sorry that the 
amiable author of this novel should be ont 
of temper. He is particularly angry with 
his critics. We had believed that Mr. Collins 
was spoiled by his critics who call his style 
crisp, as he himself calls the bacon, and say 
that his sentiments are breezy and _ his 
heroines ideal. He is even angry with his 
quills, the quills which have carried him 
triumphantly through so many reams of 
rubbish, the quills with whose origin he 
might have been thought to have sympathy. 
Perhaps the cause of this displeasure is his 
desertion from the bill-of-fare style of litera- 
ture. Rather than see him angry we would 
counsel him to abandon his new alliance and 
return to his cutlets. | WALTER MAcLEane. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Influence of Christianity upon the Legislation 
of Constantine the Great. Being the Hulsean Dis- 
sertation for the year 1872. By W. Chowner, 
B.A., Emanuel College. (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) Mr. Chowner has been careful in collect- 
ing facts, and, on the whole, thoughtful in esti- 
mating their bearing on his subject; he duly 
notices that the influence of Stoicism had been at 
work long before, introducing the conception of 
humanity for its own sake. And he gives an intel- 
ligent view of Constantine fluctuating between the 
two policies— both recommended to him by sincerely 
conscientious motives—of universal toleration, and 
of enforcing a disciplinary uniformity, in worship 
if not in belief. But if the study of evidence 


be praiseworthy, the general reflections are rather 
feeble. 


Sacramental Confession. By the Very Rev. John 
S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. (London: 
W. Isbister & Co.) This little book (a repro- 
duction of the substance of sermons delivered 
in Chester Cathedral) is little more than a state- 
ment, in refined and tolerably forcible language, of 
the common popular objections to the doctrine or 
— discussed ; only the author shows that he 
snows more than is common of the data required 
for discussing it. 

Protestantism ; its Ultimate Princtple. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. 
Dale thinks that Protestantism is losing its hold 
on the English nation, and in a lecture to a Young 
Men's Christian Association he recalls to mind its 
“fundamental principle,” or rather, explains the 
nature and unity of its three fundamental princi- 
“The right of private judgment for which 

*rotestantism contends is neither the right to 
doubt, nor the right to ‘think as we please.’ It is 
the right to listen toGod when God speaks to us.” 
Protestantism, according to its fundamental 
principle, does not accept the truth of the teaching 
of Iloly Scripture merely because it acknowledges 
the «uthority of Holy Scripture ; it would be more 
accurate to say that it acknowledges the authority 
of Ifoly Scripture because it accepts the truth of 
its teaching.” This, he says not untruly, was the 
state of mind of the Reformers; and he confesses 
it has not been equally that of their followers. 
But it is surely too much to assert that to the 
spiritually-minded believer the Bible ceases to be 





an external power. Finally, after stating in its 
best form the doctrine of justification by faith, he 
says, ‘‘ The doctrine, when the life passes out of it, 
becomes not immoral but powerless.” ‘These three 
= sum up the doctrinal teaching of the 

ook. It is highly honourable to its author 
that he goes out of his way to protest against the 
Prussian persecution of Catholicism. 


Christianity in Great Britain has rather too 
ambitious a title: it is a reprint of five articles in 
the Datly Telegraph on the principal religious de- 
nominations of the day. me care See been 
taken to give a fair and sympathetic account of 
each, and the result is just about as good as 
might be expected. 


The World and the Sects; or the Charge of the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells examined. By J. 
Stewart McCorry, D.D. (London: Burns & 
Oates.) Dr. McCorry has written at least three 
dozen pamphlets without learning to write: the 
only interest (if any) of his last is that he is more 
conciliatory than most Romanists towards Angli- 
can aspirations for ‘ Reunion.” 


Facta non Verba, a Comparison between Catholic 
and Protestant Charity in England. By the Author 
of “Contrasts.” (London: W. Isbister & Co.) 
Contrasts, a statistical work on charitable and 
legal relief in London, seems to have com- 
manded some attention, and gained the author a 
reputation for practical good sense. This reputa- 
tion has now encouraged him (or her?) to publish 
another book that will not add to it. One term 
of the comparison professed to be drawn is omitted: 
we only find that the writer visited one or two 
convent infirmaries, and didn’t like the looks of 
them. On the other side, we have an account of 
the admirable philanthropic labours of eleven 
ladies, of whom the majority are still living, of 
whom one is or was a Jewess, one a Unitarian, 
one a Quaker, and the rest “ orthodox” Protes- 
tants of various denominations. 


Faith Work, or the Labours of Dr. Cullis in 
Boston. By the Rev. W. E. Boardman. (Lon- 
non: W. Isbister & Co.) This is as ill-com- 

osed as a book can be, but derives interest from 
its subject—an account of the foundation of a 
Home for Consumptive Patients, to be maintained 
“on faith,” like the celebrated Orphanage of 
Franke and Miiller. Dr. Cullis’s own character 
before his conversion and the commencement of 
his work, is far more interesting and estimable 
than Miiller’s; and apparently he is less responsible 
than Mr. Boardman for the faults of taste and 
defects of reticence that strike an Englishman in 
the book. 


Cheerful Words, Sermons specially adapted for 
delivery before Inmates of Lunatic Asylums, 
Unions, Hospitals, Gaols, §c. Edited by William 
Hyslop, Proprietor of Stretton House Private 
Asylum, (London: Bailliere, Tyndall, & Cox.) 
Mr. Hyslop has a sensible Preface on the sort of 
religious instruction adapted for the insane; it 
may be doubted whether the same would be 
suitable for all the classes of audience he contem- 
plates. The sermons themselves are of very un- 
equal merit: one, the twenty-third, is really 
thoughtful; several are pious, and might be 
thought meritorious, at least if the language were 
a little chastened; and some are utterly common- 
lace. The volume is dedicated to Lord Shaftes- 
- , which indicates its theological tone; but 
with one exception the promise of the Preface to 
avoid controversy is kept. 


Divine Revelation, or Pseudo-Science? an Essay. 
By R. G. Suckling Browne, B.D. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) Mr. Suckling Browne 
seems to have got hold of some facts showing 
that the physiological differences between Euro- 
peans oe Australian aborigines have been over- 
stated by some anthropologists of repute. Other- 
wise his book is as stupid and ignorant as it well 
can be. Let us hope that the work “on the Origin 
of Language,” to which this is a “ pilot balloon,” 





may never appear; for even here he finds oppor- 
tunity to prove its worthlessness beforehand. 

Restoration of Household Communion — 
Stock). This work is anonymous, but to 
an earlier one of the author, which one is tempted 
to identify with that of Mr. He Dunn on 
“ The Churches.” At any rate, the peculiar 
views expressed are nearly the same as in that 
book; this is smaller, and perhaps shows more 
acuteness of observation on the evils of the pre- 
sent state of the religious world. 


The Second Death and the Restitution of all 
Things. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. 
(London: Longmans & Co.) The succéss of this 
book is mainly to be ascribed to the author 
having (quite unconsciously) adjusted his doc- 
trinal innovations to the public taste for a flavour 
of naughtiness. His “ Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture” are as 
orthodox as can be; but they are put forward in a 
tone of deprecating modesty combined with reso- 
lute truth-speaking, that makes a reader think 
that a cherished prejudice is being dispelled, 
when a pious commonplace is put in a new and 
edifying form. Then, with many apologies and 
peneraes of diffidence, one doctrine of the popu- 

creed, which seems likely to disappear from it, 
is selected for attack: the arguments, scriptural, 
patristic, and 4 priori, for rejecting it are stated ; 
and the mass of people who are aware that such 
arguments exist, and give them in their own 
minds more or less weight, are glad to have them 
— in a handy and, on the whole, scholarly 
orm. 


The History of the Creeds. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, B.D. (London: Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Mr. Lumby pretends to no original research, and 
his work has most of the merits appropriate 
to one without such pretensions. In the his- 
tory of the so-called Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds 
there is little to be desired. But he has not 
altogether avoided the common fault of admit- 
ting popular preconceptions into the scientific 
enquiry into matters of fact; on the one hand, he 
is (in common, to be sure, with most orthodox 
divines, at least in England) over hasty in as- 
suming that the outlines of the Christian religion 

iven by Irenaeus and Tertullian are taken by them 
om baptismal formulas: on the other, after 
reproducing rom | Mr. Ffoulkes’ view of the 
very late origin of the Athanasian Creed, he goes 
into a rather irrelevant discussion as to the pro- 
riety of its liturgical use in the contemporary 
nglish Church, 


Manuals of Religious Instruction for Pupil 
Teachers. Edited by Canon J. P. Norris. (Lon- 
don : apy ong ere is to be a series of these 
Manuals on the Prayer-Book and the. Old and 
New Testament: the first part of each has now 
ag That on the Morning and Evening 

rayer, by the Editor, is very good for its purpose. 
Mr. E. J, Gneer” on the Pentateuch, might be 
useful to a sensible but not learned clergyman or 
schoolmaster to teach from, but the learner could 
derive little benefit from having it in his own 
hands. Mr. Winter, on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
dabbles in the picturesque: here,even the unlearned 
clergyman had better get his information direct 
out of Alford or Trench, and arrange it for himself 
to suit his pupils’ requirements. 

Mr. Henry Morris wisely reprints, instead of 
paraphrasing, The Books of Genesis and Evodus, 
with Analysis and ‘ney bed the use of Candidates 
for the Cambridge Local Examinations. (London: 
Lon s & Co.) He is far more success- 
ful in reproducing, still more in arranging, the 
sort of information that is to be found in the 
Speaker’s Commentary and the Dictionary of the 
Bible. 


Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and 
edited by James Martineau, LL.D. (London: 
Longmans & Co.) One half the world does not 
know how the other half lives, and the same 
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is the case with sections much smaller than half 
of bodies much smaller than the world. Dr. 
Martineau seems to think that the religion of the 
future is a devout and distinctively Christian 
Unitarianism ; that public worship, and singing of 
hymns therein, will survive the belief that Christ 
can be invoked by more than a rhetorical or 
poetical apostrophe; and he endeavours, at the 
expense of some violence to his own conservative 
yn ger to adapt the best English hymns to 

e use of such co tions as he expects to 
arise and to multiply. ese views and this aim 
are set forth in a Preface worthy of its author; 
but the collection, judged as a hymn-book, will 
pet add to his fame. It is very pe got 

—containing nearly 800 pieces; of whic 

far too few are pa me to The appendix of 
“Pieces not adapted to Music.” One need 
not be as severe as Mr. M. Arnold on English 
devotional poetry to say that there are not 
700 good hymns in the language. And while 
nearly all the hymns in existence have been the 
work of Trinitarians and believers in miracles, it 
is clearly only very good ones that will stand the 
violence, or repay the trouble, of adaptation to 
Unitarian sentiments. There can, indeed, be little 
doubt that Dr. Martineau is right in his bold 
avowal that a hymn is not to be treated as a do- 
cumentary text, to be preserved as its author left 
it, but as the utterance of a ———P gradually 
to be shaped by them till it precisely expresses 
their sentiments. But the sentiments of a com- 
munity must be at bottom identical with those of 
the author, if his words, however modified, are 


. to be worth retaining as a vehicle for their utter- 


ance. Dr. Martineau rightly sets aside the pro- 
to nourish the soialae sense on “ Vedic 
ymns or Gentile metaphysics;” but to the 
holders of a creed different from that of historical 
Christendom, distinctively Christian devotions 
will be incompatible in only a less degree. Ifa 
new vital religion is to appear among us, it will 
create a new devotional literature of its own: it 
will not necessarily refuse to profit from the old, 
but it will select from,it what it can assimilate 
rather than formally excise what it cannot. A 
Christian can derive some edification from 
Aeschylus or Vasishtha, or at least reads them 
sympathetically ; but he does not ask for an edi- 
tion with the paganism expurgated. Protestants 
have certainly not diminished their devotional use 
of the De Imitatione, but they have grown 
ashamed to mutilate it for their use. It is certain 
that no Theist or Unitarian mourner need be 
ashamed to find comfort in the 11th chapter of 
St. John, but no one will rewrite it for the pur- 
pose; and though it is quite possible that he 
might continue to value “ When our heads are 
bowed with woe” (at least if he had been reared 
in a creed where it was in place), if he does, he 
will use it as Milman left it. Dr. Martineau’s 
alterations serve only to shock old sympathies, 
and call attention to incongruities. 


Songs of Consolation. By Isa Craig Knox. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) Mrs, Craig Knox’s 
Songs are all pious, most in fairly harmonious 
verse, some thoughtful enough to be edifying: 
two, “Risen” and “The Mercy Seat,” are not 
wholly without poetical interest. 


A Simple Way to Pray. By Martin Luther. 
Second Edition. (London: W. Wesley.) Luther's 
letter on Prayer is well worth popularising, and 
this translation is made with appreciation of the 
racy vigour of both thought and style; though, 
im attempting to reproduce it, “S. W. S.” falls 
short of the schOlarly felicity which Miss Wink- 
Worth’s similar works have proved not to be un- 
attainable. 


Unsectarian Family Prayers. By the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, (London: Henry S. King & Oo.) 
Mr. Haweis, “ Family Prayers” are not, and could 
not well be, more “ unsectarian ” than most ordi- 
nary manuals of the sort, and do not differ from 
them except by some clauses that a new servant 





would think were ~~ till she found they 
came every week. reverence and style, how- 
ever, they are better than many. 


A Book of Meditations, By the Rev. Edward 
Collett. (Bemrose & Sons.) Mr. Collett’s “ Me- 
ditations” are noticeable for the combination 
—which, if often existing, rarely finds its way 
into literary expression—of intense and sometimes 
passionate fervour of emotion, with opinions of 
the sober, old-fashioned Anglican type. The 

is now and then rather less elevated 
than the sense deserves; and many people would 
be shocked at the second meditation on Hell; but 
here the question is one of doctrine and not of 
taste. 

Every Day a Portion. By Lady oe: Vyner. 
eaten: Henry 8S. King & Co.) It seems 
cruel to judge by a literary standard the devo- 
tions of a devout widow; but, instead of = 
lishing Every Day a Portion, it would have been 


easier to leave other devout widows to make | 


their own centos from the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
and Keble, and interpolate in them their own 
personal sorrows and anxieties. 


The Prayer Book, with Scripture Proofs and 
Historical Notes. By A. Theodore Wirgman. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) The “ Scripture Proofs ” from 
that sound Protestant text-book, The Liturgy 
compared with the Bible, the “ Historical Notes” 
from Blunt, Proctor, and other “Catholic ” sources ; 
the result is odd. 


Catholic Sermons. Vol. I. (Longley.) This is the 
first instalment of a series of discourses by emi- 
nent ministers of various denominations ; the best- 
known contributors to this volume are Newman 
Hall, Morley Punshon, and Dean Stanley. 

Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Guppranp Vierusson, who is at present in 
Sweden, has discovered among the MSS. of the 
University Library at Upsala, a previously un- 
known perfect copy of the Orknéyarsaga, which 
hitherto has been known only as containing va- 
rious lacunae; these are now all filled up. The 
newly-discovered passages of the Saga, one of 
which is described as being of peculiar interest as 
giving a unique sketch of the fisher-life of primi- 
tive Scandinavia, will be brought to England, and 
published here by Mr. Vigfusson. 


ProressoR Pavut Meyer has just been making 
his regular autumn visit to the old French manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, Cambridge, and 
Oxtord libraries. 


Dr. Zurrtza, of Vienna, will be in town 
shortly to continue here the copying of the manu- 
scripts of the old romance of Guy of Warwick, on 
which he has been engaged lately in Scotland and 
at Cambridge. 


Ir is expected that the volumes to be published 
in the “International Scientific Series” during 
the coming season will be Professor Marey’s 
“ Animal Mechanism ;” Dr. Hermann Vogel, on the 
“Chemistry of Light and Photography,” which 
will be profusely illustrated ; Professor Oscar 
Schmidt, on the “Doctrine of Descent and Dar- 
winism ;” Professor Lommel on “ Optics ;” and Dr. 
Van Beneden, on “ Parasites in the Animal King- 
dom.” 


Proressor Marcu, of the United States, pro- 

oses to bring out parallel-text editions of the 

t Anglo-Saxon versions of Boethius and Oro- 
sius, with their Latin originals. 


Tue Life and Unpublished Works of Samuel 
Lover, edited by Bayle Bernard, will be published 
by Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. during the 
autumn. The same firm will issue the Autobio- 
graphy and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert, 
formerly Ann: Taylor (well known as_ the 
author of Hymns for Infant Minds), edited by 
Josiah Gilbert, the author of Cadore and Titian 





’ 
Country; A Memoir of Dr. Rowland Williams. 
with Selections from his Note Books and Corre 
spondence, edited by his wife; and the Auutobio- 
graphy of Dr. A. B. Granville, who for a great 
number of years enjoyed a physician's practice 
which brought him in contact with most of the 
acorns men of his day—the volumes are edited 

y his daughter, Miss Paulina B. Granville. 


Mr. J. E. Bartrey’s Life of Thomas Fuller, 
which we have already mentioned, will be pub- 
lished on October 5 by Mr. Basil Montagu Picker- 
ing. The present life differs from its predeces- 
sors in being for the most part autobi hic. 
Copious extracts are given from some of Fuller's 
less known or unique productions; and some of 
his scarcest works and various literary rarities with 
which he is connected are given verbatim. All 
sources of information have been carefully exa- 
mined, including parochial and episcopal registers, 
documents at the State Paper Sffice, the British 
Museum, Bodleian, &c., besides allusions to con- 
temporary literature ; and particular care has been 
taken to show the part which Fuller played in the 
Convocation of 1640, in the defence of Basing 
House and Exeter, and during the Commonwealth 
and Restoration periods, Mr. J. E. Bailey also 
gives a detailed criticism of the author's various 
works with bibliographical details, and has added 
from out-of-the-way sources lengthy particulars 
of Fuller's kinsmen. The book will form one 
volume octavo of about 820 pages, and the price 
will be twenty-five shillings, 


Tue Life of Captain Joseph Fry, one of the 
executed captives taken from the Virginius, off 
Cuba, has been written, from materials in the 

ossession of his widow and friends, by Mrs. J. 
ort-Walker, and is in the press at New Orleans. 


WE are informed that a work by Mr. J. R. 
Morell, entitled Euclid Simplified in Method and 
Language—a manual of Geometry on the French 
system—will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Henry 8. King and Co. The chief features of the 
work are the separation of theorems and problems : 
the natural sequence of reasoning areas being 
treated by themselves, and at a later page; the 
simpler and more natural treatment of ratio; the 
legitimate use of arithmetical applications of trans- 
position and superposition ; a | the general alter- 
ation of language to a more modern form. Lastly, 
if it be assumed to be venturesome to supersede 
the time-hallowed pages of Euclid, it may be 
urged that the attempt is made under the shelter of 
very high authorities. 


WE understand that a new and revised edition 
of the first volume of Mr, F. O. Adams’s History 
of Japan, which was favourably noticed in these 
columns some months ago, is now in the press. 
As we have already stated, the second volume, 
completing the work, will be published during the 
autumn. 


A TRANSLATION of Heine’s poems from the Ger- 
man, a new rendering of Goethe into English 
verse, and a collection of legends illustrating the 
history of Old Louisiana, are in progress under 
the hand of Mrs. Marie Bushnell Williams, of 
Opelonsas, a lady whom Miss Raymond, in her 
critical biographies of “Southland Writers,” de- 
scribes as the most learned woman in America. 


Tue work on the origin of the Independents, 
upon which the Rey. Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., 
of Boston, editor of the Congregationalist, has for 
three years past been engaged, rapidly approaches 
completion. It will be published in England and 
America simultaneously. 


Amona Messrs. Longmans’ forthcoming publi- 
cations are a Journey up the Nile, by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, and an account of Isaac Casaubon, 
by the Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Tue Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon are re- 

rinting the articles on Buddhism contributed by 
Gegelly to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of 
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the{Royal Asiatic Society and other periodicals, 
and they promise to add to the series of his known 
writings some of the papers left by him in manu- 
seript. Unfortunately their modus operandi is such 
that the reprint will bring little or no advantage 
to European scholars. The vehicle for the repro- 
duction of these celebrated essays is the Frvend, 
a monthly magazine printed at Colombo. Not to 
dwell upon the fact that the Friend is almost wholly 
unknown in Europe, the essays are broken up to 
suit the requirements of space to such an extent 
that the first * (the only one as yet reprinted) is 
actually spread over five monthly numbers! It is 
bad enough that the Ceylon Wesleyan missionaries, 
who are the trustees of Gogerly’s literary remains, 
should have allowed so many years to pass with- 
out an attempt to edit his essays; it is far worse 
that they should make use of them to eke out the 
scanty columns of a religious serial. It is to be 
hoped that they will be well advised enough to 
abandon their present course, and devote their 
energies to doing for Gogerly what has been more 
than once done for Colebrooke. They could pay 
no fitter or more sincere tribute to the memory of 
that great pioneer of Buddhist learning than by 
furnishing scholars with a faithful and well-edited 
reprint of his essays. 

THovuecH the Early English Text Society has 
already ot on its “ Reprints,” or new editions 
of the. Texts it issued in 1864 and 1865, 261. 
more than the subseribers to these Reprints have 
paid, yet the committee have now in the press 
for this series, new editions—by Mr. Wheatley, of 
the first part of his unique Merlin from the Camb. 
Univ. MS., and by Mr. Furnivall of  Thynne's 
Animadverstons on Speght’s Chaucer, from his au- 
tograph MS. in the Ellesmere Library. These 
the committee intend to ask the general sub- 
scribers to the Society to give to the “ Reprint” 
subscribers in excess of their subscription, and 
then see whether the Reprint men will make any 
further effort to complete the reproduction of the 
issue of 1866, 


Tue Early English Text Society's prize at 
Lafayette College, Easton, United States, has 
been adjudged by the examiners, Professor F. A. 
March and Professor A. A. Bloombergh, to Mr. 
Herbert H. Jackson, with honourable mention of 
Messrs. M. Evans and W. E. Thomas. Mr. Jack- 
son is blind. He studies by an assistant, who 
reads to him and writes for him. He prepared 
for college, and is taking a full classical course in 
this way, and he stands high in all departments, 
though the class is a very good one. Mr. Jackson 
is very fond of phonetics, and means to complete 
his philological studies in Germany, after he has 
taken his degrees at Lafayette College. 


Tur New Shakspere Society will open its second 
session on Friday, October 9, with a paper on 
“The Politics of Shakspere’s Historical Plays,” 
by Mr. Richard Simpson, in continuation of his 
former paper in July last, on “The Political Use 
of the Stage in Shakspere’s Time.” The second 

aper, on November 13, will be by Professor 
ngram, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, on 
“The ‘Weak Endings’ of Shakspere in relation 
to the Succession of his Plays.” It was 
hoped that the third paper, on December 11, 
would have been by Professor Leo, Ph.D., of 
Berlin, but the Professor's tour in Germany and 
Switzerland has necessitated the postponement of 
his paper and the December evening will pro- 
bably be given to one of the “scratch” nights 
which the committee last season determined to 
have—a discussion of the play of Cymbeline, to 
be opened either by Mr. Hales or by Mr. Fur- 
nivall. One of the papers promised for next session 
is “On Shakspere's Quibbles,” by Mrs. F.C. N. 
Hall, a daughter of Mr. J. O. Halliwell. 


Messrs. Henry 8. Kine anv Co. are preparing 
for the winter publication an illustrated book for 





* From the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Socicty, 1845. 





boys by David Ker, the author of On the Road to 
Khiva, entitled The Boy Slave in Bokhara, a tale 
of Central Asia; and they will also publish two 
illustrated books for girls, entitled Waking and 
Working; or, from Girlhood to Womanhood, by 
Mrs. G, 8. Reaney ; and Aunt Mary's Bran Pie, 
by the author of When I was a Little Girl, St. 
Olave’s, &c. 


THE same publishers have in preparation for 
the forthcoming autumn and winter seasons, & 
volume of poems by Augustus Taylor, another 
by Allison Hughes entitled Penelope and other 
poems, and On the North Wind Thistledown, 
a volume of poems the Hon. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. A second edition of The Disciples, 
by Mrs. Hamilton King, with some notes and 
corrections, is also about to be issued. 


Amone the theological works to be published 
by Messrs. Henry 8S. King & Co., we may men- 
tion a new volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Sto 
ford A. Brooke ; Sermons and Expositions, by the 
Rey. Rayner Winterbotham, which have been 
preached for the most part to Australian congre- 
gations; a volume ‘of sermons by the late Rev. 
Henry Christopherson, who was for some time 
assistant minister at Trinity Church, Brighton ; 
and the Curate of Shyre, by the Rev. Charles 
Anderson, which is published as a record of parish 
reform, and attempts to present its attendant reli- 
gious and social problems. 


In the “silly season,” it appears, a German 
poet’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of Bismarck, 
At all events, we are flooded this autumn with 
laudatory verses, extolling the virtues and prowess 
of that statesman. Among the Prince’s volunta: 
laureates, two distinguished names stand promi- 
nently forward: Emanuel Geibel and Julius 
Rodenberg have each perpetrated an Ode. The 
first is in alcaics, and is mere pompous than im- 

osing; the second, a dactylic effusion, is lively, 
ut not dignified. At Dortmund, we learn, a 
committee has offered a prize of 1,000 thalers for 
the best “T[ymn to Bismarck.” The sonnets of 
Redwitz are completely put in the shade by this 
outburst of lyrical enthusiasm. 


Among the Syriac MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, one of the most venerable is a 
copy of the Peshito version of the Old Testament, 
which may be assigned to a period as remote as 
the sixth century. This Syriac version is, next to 
the Greek, the oldest and most important. The 
publication of so ancient a MS., therefore, cannot 
fail to be of interest to Biblical and other scholars ; 
and it is proposed to reproduce it in facsimile by 
means of photolithography, under the direction of 
the Rey. Dr. A. Ceriani, the chief librarian of the 
Ambrosian, whose experience in work of this 
description is already well known. The edition 
will be in two volumes folio, and will ccnsist of 
660 photographed pages and about 60 pages of 
letterpress. The entire cost is estimated at 1,200/., 
and the subscription price for a single copy is 10J. 
The sum of 2077. has already been promised in 
donations and subscriptions, and it is hoped that 
a sufficient number of subscribers’ names will be 
forthwith obtained to begin the work. 

Subscribers should send their names to Professor 
W. Wright, St. Andrews, Station Road, Cam- 
bridge, who will supply any further information 
which may be required. 


By the recent death at Zittau of Herr Heinrich 
Moriz Horn, Germany has lost a littérateur of 
considerable merit. Horn is, perhaps, best known 
by his earliest poem, “The Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” which was set to music by R. Schumann, 
but many of his later productions are of far 
greater merit, as his “‘ Lihe vom See,” “ Magdala,” 
and the “ Village Grandmother.” It is chiefly as 
a writer of lyrics and epics that Horn will be re- 
membered, for his numerous prose writings are 
inferior to his poems. He was an industrious 
dramatic writer, and wrote several original pieces, 
besides adapting numerous French plays for repre- 





! member of the Congregation 


sentation at the theatre at Chemnitz, his native 
town, where through his means a dramatic asso- 
ciation was formed for the better cultivation of 
the art. Horn, who was in his sixtieth year at 
the time of his death, graduated at ine zig. in 
1836, and after studying law at Dresden, he ulti- 
mately obtained the office of assessor to the Jus- 
ticial Court at Zittau, but owing to his literary 
pursuits his connexion with the legal profeasion 
was rather nominal than real. 

Tne town of Eisenach has presented to the 
widow of Fritz Reuter, in perpetuity and free of 


all charges, the piece of in the new ceme- 
tery where the poet has ‘bean buried. And as we 


learn Frau Reuter has commissioned Herr Afinger, 
who had made an admirable bust of the poet, to 
execute a monument to be erected over the spot 
that shall be worthy of the reputation of the 
deceased. 


A Group of distinguished men, in the centre of 
which is Césare Cantu, have recently organised in 
Milan a Lombard Historical Society, An histori- 
cal library is projected, and the undertaking has 
already given proof of serious work in the first 
number of a quarterly review bearing the name of 
Archivio Stortco Lombardo, Giornale della Socteta 
Storica Lombarda. The Society is greeted with 
enthusiasm by the French y of the Poli- 
tieal and Moral Sciences. 


Proressor Korirarevsky, of the University of 
Dorpat, has just published, in the Museum 
Review, an account, in the Bohemian age, of 
the results of all the work, whether historical, 
ethnographical, or philogical, relating to the Slave 
element, which has been done in Russia between 
1860 and 1872. It is the sequel to an analogous 
study which another Russian professor, M. Lay- 
rovsky, published through the same medium in 
1860. M. Kotliarevsky is one of the best expo- 
nents of this branch of research. He has already 
published an excellent work on the funeral rites of 
the Slaves, and is at this moment occupied with a 
History of the Slaves of the Elbe, which is ex- 
pected to appear in Prague shortly. 

Tue usual centenary festivities in honour of 
Ariosto at Ferrara are postponed till next spring. 


J. Mrtsanp, whose name will be known to Mr. 
Browning’s readers, contributes a paper to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for September, on “ Eng- 
land in 1874,” which is a curious example of the 
limitations of the aphorism that lookers-on see 
most of the game. Le thinks that England has 
altered much more than France in the course of 
the century, that our Constitution was finally dis- 
organised by Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill and Mr. 
Forster's Ballot Bill; he seems to imagine that the 
last made it somehow easier for the publicans to 
discard theiy political professions im favour of 
their class interests, which is surprising, as they all 
placarded their candidates in their windows. In 
general, he is much impressed by the first of Mr. 
Greg’s rocks ahead. He is also much impressed by 
the third, all the more that he regards Mr. Lecky 
as altogether a fellow-labourer with Buckle, and 
Professor Owen as altogether a fellow-labourer 
with Mr. Darwin. Perhaps he would be in some 
measure reassured if he had studied Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s introductory work on Sociology sufti- 
ciently in detail to recognise that a writer who in 
his judgment represents the culmination of the do- 
minant tendencies of English thought, has antici- 
pated his view of the future function of religion 
as the guardian of the moral tradition which 
must continue to guide those who are not ripe for 
independent thought. Thouglt the article 1s 
pleasant and entertaining, it suggests that a writer 
may be disinterested without being trustworthy, 
and intelligent without being fruitful. 


Farner TuErver, whose researches and publi- 
cations made him the greatest foe the Jesuits ever 
had, never was a member of that order, as certain 
of the German papers have all He was @ 
the Oratory, to 
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which Baronius before him had bel , and to 
which Pére Gratry in France, and Dr. Newman in 
England, have attached themselves. Although 
Gregory XVI., who knew him as a friend and 
valued him for his learning - Pressnargs ae 
roughness, designed appointing him Prefect of the 
Vatican Archives, it me Pius IX. who actually 
gave him the post. 

It seems that although he left very considerable 
literary remains, not much can be expected of 
them ; for, notwithstanding the intensest provoca- 
tion, he never betrayed the confidence of the — 
by making even a note of documents which might 
ccmpromise the Papacy. Thus his published 
works are in many respects visibly imperfect, and 
there is reason to believe that the MSS. he has left 
behind him will not fill up the lacunae. ; 

The suppression, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, oF the “Order of Business” of the 
Council of Trent, which Theiner printed from 
Mascarelli’s manuscript in the Vatican, has now 
become matter of history. But it is not so 
generally known that copies of this print were 
obtained by Bishop Hefele, Professor Friedrich, 
and some others, before the sudden order for the 
destruction of the copies was issued. 

Moreover, a work on the Acts of the Council of 
Trent, which in the manuscript Theiner took with 
him to Agram on his last journey thither, will in 
all probability make its appearance within twelve 
months. 


Tue following extracts from an original unpub- 
lished letter, dated August 22,1715,a few months 
before the landing of the Old Pretender, have been 
sent to us for publication, as an illustration of Ox- 
ford Jacobitism in those days :— 


“TI hope I shan’t bee thought troublesome in giving 
you an Account of some Actions committed in Oxford 
during the few hours I stayed there in my Journey to 
my Quarters. I had noe sooner arrived there but I 
found some Officers a Recruiting there, one of my 
Lord Orrery’s Regimt and another of Col. Pocock’s— 
wee soone fell into Conversation and they were sur- 
prized at the disaffection that that City shewed to 
King George for noe sooner did the Serjeant mention 
the words of all Gentlemen that have a mind to serve 
his Majesty King George, but he was assaulted by 
some of the Students & Townesmen by dirt stones & 
other things being flung in his Face, this usage was as 
often repeated as the serjeant made his proclamation. 
I went into the Towne with them & as soone as wee were 
perceived the Generall & common Cry of the Gownes- 
men & Townesmen was ‘ Downe with the Roundheads, 
Downe with Marlborough—Bullingbrooke & Ormond 
for ever, and then the song of the King shall enjoy 
his owne againe was publickly & loudly sung. I being 
pretty well knowne in the Towne a party of Rascalls 
planted in a Ground Roome belonging to the King’s 
Head Taverne, as I was gcing by, with a loud voice 
cryed out ‘ Downe with the Roundheads, Downe with 
Marlborough,’ thrusting their heads to the window 
that they might be heard the plainer. I not caring 
for an Invitation into their Company rushed into the 
Roome (the Ringleader manfully running away) and 
I then asked who was the Villaine that used those 
expressions. The poor Rascalls denied that they 
mentioned any such words, and begged for mercy 
often. I had a freind with me who would have par- 
taked in the affiir had the pocr Dogs had courage 
enough to have oppos’d us. I left them with as many 
hard curses as my ill nature at that time could afford 
them. . . . . They drink the Pretender’s health 
here by the name of James the Third as frequently as 
Loyal Men drinke King George. . . . acci- 
dentally happened into the company of a Fellow 
of Jesus College, a man of a very honest good 
character, and I speaking and mentioning to him 
the vilenesse and villainy of the Clergy there, he 
shaked his head and said he was sorry at it. I tooke 
courage from thence to ask his opinion how the Uni- 
versity in generall stood affected to his majesty King 
George and the succession. He was unwilling to 
answer me, but pressing him, he replyed that he was 
very well satisfyed that above two thirds of the Uni- 
versity were disaffected to King George and the suc- 
cession; he is a man ofa long standing there and 
Perfectly acquainted with the disposition of that Body. 





What I have here related is literally true, & oceurr'd 
the few hours I was there. I was glad to gett out of 
the vile Jacobite place.” 


Iv anticipation of the history of Soho and its 
Square, which we suppose will be published when 
the said Square has been regenerated after the 
manner of its fellow in old Leicester Fields, we 
give here a note of some early allusions to the 
district, which we believe have not yet been made 
public. The late Mr. Hunter, the eminent anti- 
quary, had a theory on the origin of the name, 
which he has recorded in one of his manuscripts, 
something to the following effect :— 

“Soho is one of many hunting cries, and has been so 
from a very remote period; for on the seal of one of 
the old family of Denby of Denby, co. York, temp. 
Edward IL. we have the singular device of a hare 
sitting astride on a hound and blowing a trumpet with 
the word ‘Sohou!’ This seal is tricked in Harleian 
MS. 6070. Thus the name suggests that there may 
have been a ncted pack of hounds kept within the 
limits of the district now known as Soho.” 


The earliest allusion which the same authority 
had discovered was in an assessment levied on 
“ persons living 15 Charles I. at or above Charing 
Cross, St. James, Pickadilla, So-ho, the Mews, and 
part of St. Martin’s Lane,” &c. Among the State 
papers, however, dated August, 1634, that is, about 
five years previous to this, is a form of indenture 
of lease intended to be granted by Francis, Earl 
of Bedford, William, Earl of Salisbury, Sir Ed- 
ward Wardour, and Sir Oliver Nicholas, “of one 
watercourse of spring water coming and arising 
from a place called Sohowe, running in one 
small branch or pipe of lead through one small 
cock of brass stamped with the common mark of 
the lessors, and placed in the dwelling plece of 
the lessee.” Attached to it is a covenant by the 
lessors that the said branch shall every day, except 
on the Sabbath day, be stored with water from 
six o'clock in the forenoon till five in the after- 
noon, and that if the water shall not continue to 
bear soap fit for washing clothes by the space of 
one whole year, the lessee may surrender his lease. 
Wardour Street, with Edward Street running out 
of it, it is worth while to notice, still commemo- 
rates the existence of one person named in the 
above-quoted document. In a petition presented 
by Jane Hathaway to the Earl of Manchester, 
dated June, 1637, there is a reference to some tene- 
ments in Soho which stand in need of repairs. From 
the Royalist Composition Papersin the Record Office 
we learn that Joane West, of the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, widow of Thomas West, 
deceased, a delinquent, held jointly with her 
husband a lease in 1645 of “certain messuages 
and tenements lying in a certain place called Soe- 
hoe in St Martins in the field, of the clear yearly 
value before these troubles, 61.” of “ one Mr’ 
Poultney of St James.” Thomas West, it is in- 
teresting to ascertain from his widow’s petition, 
had been “servant to his majesty as yeoman pur- 
veyor for fuel,” and she a “ poor gentlewoman” 
whose “ husband hath left 900/. debts, and nothing 
to pay it withal.” The present Great Pulteney 
Street is called “ Poultney” Street in the map of 
St. James’s parish, published in the 1755 edition 
of Stow’s Survey of Westminster. From the above- 
named papers we also gather, that in 1651 Abel 
Wingfield, of the same parish, another “ delin- 
quent,” declares himself possessed of a lease for 
five years yet torun of “a tenement, orchard and 
backside in Soho” worth 2/. per annum above the 
rent he pays. 


Herr Hermann Grim, in the July number 
of the Preussiche Jahrbiicher, gives a literal transla- 
tion of a hitherto unprinted Latin letter, addressed 
to Pope Leo X. in the year 1521, and deposited, to- 
gether with many other documents of a similar 
character, in the archives of the Corsini Palace at 
Florence, where it was seen last year by Herr 
Grimm, and copied by him with the permission 
of the librarian. 

In this letter, which begins as follows, “ Bea- 


—e 





tissime Pater, Post pedorum (sic) oschula post 
Debitas Commendationes,” the unknown writer, 
who is conjectured to have been one of Raphael's 
scholars, goes on, after some preliminary remarks, 
to inform his Holiness that he has completed 
twenty cartoons for twenty pieces of hangings, 
which are to adorn the hall then being painted by 
his comrades, Giulio (Romano) and Giovano 
Francesco (Penni). He assures Leo that more 
beautiful spalere (coverings) could nowhere be seen, 
since they are richly ornamented with gold,and with 
merry designs of sportive children and all manner of 
joy-inspiring things intermingled with his special 
emblems. The writer at the same time promises 
soon to begin the bed-hangings, which are, accord- 
ing to directions, to be embellished with the picture 
of his Holiness receiving from God the Grace of 
the Holy Spirit, and with likenesses of the Mon- 
signori de’ Medici and Cibo. For these heads’ he 
begs to be allowed to make copies on a reduced 
scale of the portraits which were painted in oils 
by his master in a large picture, then at Florence, 
in the possession of Monsignore de’ Medici, and he 
laments that, in consequence of the inattention 
which his request has hitherto met with, he has 
been unable to finish the bed. After begging the 
Pope to intercede for him that he may obtain the 
small monthly payment of a ducat, due to him 
for his discharge of the duties of a humble charge 
given to him by Monsignore Medici, whilst he was 
in the service of his Holiness, he goes on to say 
a good word for his own master, whose great 
industry he commends, while he deplores the 
awkwardness and incapacity of the “remote bar- 
barous foreigners,” whom he is forced to employ, 
and complains of all that he has had to suffer at 
their hands. 


In considering the questions who wrote this 
letter, and which one of Raphael's pupils had 
a commission to paint hangings and design car- 
toons for Leo X., Herr Grimm advances the 
opinion that in this anonymous writer we may 
recognise Tommaso Vincidoro, of Bologna, who 
is spoken of by Albrecht Diirer in his journal 
(May, 1521) as an Italian painter, named Thomas 
Polonier, In support of his hypothesis he refers 
to a letter of Leo's (printed by Pinchart in the 
Bull. de 1 Acad. Roy. de Belgique, 1865), which 
bears the date May 21, 1520, and authorises 
Tommaso to travel “in nonnullas Flandriae partes 
ro quibusdam nostris negociis.” Furthermore, 
[re has found in the MS. notes of the painter 
Francesco d‘Ollanda, appended to a copy of Vasari 
(1568), which was discovered at Madrid by 
Raczynski, a notice that Tommaso had been com- 
missioned to superintend the execution of hang- 
ings, which were being woven in the Low 
Countries for the Pope from drawings by Raphael. 
But although these notices may decide the ques- 
tion of the identity of the writer of the letter, 
they do not enlighten us as to the nature of the 
cartoons themselves. According to Passavant 
two sets of hangings were made for Leo X. 
in the Low Countries from cartoons by Raphael, 
or his pupils; but as the first of these is 
believed to have been completed before the year 
1519, and the second is described as illustrating 
the Acts of the Apostles, and not exclusively 
from original drawings of Raphael, they seem 
both to be placed beyond consideration. From 
the reference to the “ sportive children” and the 
emblems of the Medici, which adorned the spalere 
spoken of in the letter, Herr Grimm is led to con- 
jecture that they may be the cartoons included by 
Passavant under the head of “ tappezerie del Papa,” 
and ascribed by him to Giovanni da Udine. He 
thinks, moreover, that in the so-called “sportive 
children” we have a series of illustrations of the 
“Gods of Love” of Philostratus, and although 
amoretti had usurped the. places of the older 
typical angels in Raphael's pictures before he 
could have followed Philostratus, the question of 
how far the latter influenced Roman and Venetian 
art in the sixteenth century is one that deserves 
attention. Hence the vague reference in the 
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Corsini letter to cartoons from the great painter's 
school, which were to derive their chief attraction 
from the pictures of sportive children, is not with- 
out interest, especially in its connexion with Leo, 
who ranked among the best, as well as the most 
exalted, art connoisseurs of his times. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Lrevrenant CiaupE Retenrer Conver, the 
Royal Engineer officer in command of the Ord- 
nance Survey of Palestine, is now on his return 
to the Holy Land. Lieutenant Conder’s health 
has suffered much from overwork and the malaria 
of the valley of the Jordan. An outbreak of the 
malady known as the Jericho fever prostrated the 
greater part of the members of the oe 
and terminated fatally for one of them. It might 
have put a stop to the ag | altogether, but for 
the prompt measures taken by the commanding 
officer, and the skill and unwearied care of Dr. 
Chaplin, the English physician at Jerusalem. 
Lieutenant Conder returns to Palestine with 
health much restored by change of climate, al- 
though he was unable to be present at the reading 
of his paper on the Topography of Syria at the 
meeting of the British Association at Belfast. 
Arrangements are in progress for adding to Lieu- 
tenant Conder’s staff; and if these are success- 
fully carried out, there is good reason to expect 
the completion of the survey within two years 
from the present time. 

It should be known that the production of a 
map of Palestine on the scale and method of the’ 
Ordnance map of England, although the primary 
object of the expedition, is only a portion of the 
work this officer has in hand. Soouy village, 
building, spring, road, or noticeable object is care- 
fully examined and noted in the survey books. 
Plans to an enlarged scale, photographs, and 
water-colour drawings of all ancient buildings, 
relics, or inscriptions are made during the pro- 
gress of the survey. The local Arabic names of 
each site are collected ; and even such faint indi- 
cations of former buildings as are afforded by the 
discoloration of the soil are recorded. The result 
of the expedition will thus be the collection of 
materials for an exhaustive monograph of the 
topography, onomastic history, and archaeology 
of Palestine. The natural products of the soil will 
be the subject of a special map. And the geology 
of the country, hitherto almost entirely unknown, 
will be fully described. 

About half the Holy Land, west of Jordan, has 
up to this time been surveyed. The most interest- 
ing outcome of the work hitherto has been the 
evidence collected of volcanic action, and of the 
series of successive depressions by which the 
valley of the Jordan has attained its present 
anomalous level; since the time when, after 
the deposit of the chalk, its waters ran into the 
Red Sea by the Gulf of Akaba. Identification of 
the topography of the books of Joshua and 
Judges has also made most satisfactory progress. 
Lieutenant Conder has surveyed and identified 
the sites—of the memorial raised by the trans- 
Jordanic tribes on their return to their possessions, 
(which a mistranslation in the authorised version 
of the Bible calls by the name of Ed); of the 
successive precincts of the Tabernacle at Gilgal, 
Shiloh, and Gibeon, where relics of large works 
in earthwork and in masonry have been found; 
of the Raven’s peak, or “rock of Oreb;” and of 
the Wolf's den, translated “wine press of Zeeb ;” 
together with the tribal boundaries that fell within 
the district surveyed. The fact that these lines of 
demarcation, so distinctly given in the Hebrew 
Book of Joshua, though often much obscured by 
incorrect translation, closely followed the ravines, 
watershed lines, and natural boundaries of the 
country, has not been hitherto brought out by any 
preceding geographer. 


TuxE ethnological objects collected by Professor 
Bastian in his expedition to the Congo River have 





been divided between the Royal Museum in 
Berlin, which thus receives 140 additions to its 
ethnographic cabinets, and the Anthropological 
Museum, to which all duplicates in the collection 
have been assigned. 


By the foundering of the steamer Liberia, which 
sailed from Liverpool on April 15, the arms, am- 
munition, and provisions intended for the German 
expedition in Equatorial Africa have been lost, 
in the present, therefore, it will be impossible 
for Dr. Giissfeld to carry out the wishes of the 
Company that he should establish depéts and in- 
termediate stations along the whole line of his 
march from the coast into the interior. Fortu- 
nately, however, a previous consignment of arms 
and provisions had reached the African trading 
party on the Congo, and Dr. Giissfeld is 
therefore in hopes that he may soon be enabled 
to obtain supplies sufficient for the purpose 
of keeping open a line of communication 
between the coast and the most distant 
stations of the German traders. It has been offi- 
cially announced at Berlin that the German Em- 
peror has contributed a sum of 25,000 thalers to 
the funds of the Equatorial African Expedition, 
which owes its existence to the energetic and 
combined efforts of the various geographical 
societies of Germany. The results of the German 
expedition to the ngo coasts have been con- 
sidered in a publication by Professor A. Bastian, in 
which he takes occasion to describe, from his own 

rsonal experience of the lands to be explored 
[ the expedition, the ethnological character of 
the different local tribes, and the traces of civilisa- 
tion which may be found amongst them. And 
although the learned author wishes his work to 
be regarded merely as subsidiary to the report of 
their proceedings which the directors of the expedi- 
tion propose to publish, its own intrinsic value will 
not fail to secure for it the attention which every- 
thing written by Dr. Bastian on ethnographical 
subjects invariably obtains. 


Tue African traveller, Karl Mauch, has started 
from Caracas on his return journey to Germany. 
It will be remembered that it was his intention, in 
company with a botanist—Otto Kuntze, of Leip- 
zig—to take a journey round the world. A variety 
of unfavourable circumstances has induced him to 
relinquish his purpose. 


Tue Berlin Academy of Sciences has granted a 
subsidy of 2,000 thalers to the African traveller 
Hildebrand, to aid him in his explorations in 
Central Africa. This is the largest sum which 
the Academy has ever voted for such a purpose. 
According to last advices, Hildebrand was still 
detained at Zanzibar for want of supplies. 


Ir may be remembered that when Magellan 
discovered the Philippines he was astonished to 
light upon an Arabic alphabet in use at Cabu. 
On enquiry he found that somewhere about the 
ninth century some Muhammadan priests from 
Oman had landed here and taught the natives the 
Koran. Only some few isolated facts are known 
concerning the population of the islands of Oceania 
before their discovery by European voyagers, and 
any addition to our ‘taotteden however small, is 
therefore of great value. A Manilla paper an- 
nounces the discovery of some prehistoric re- 
mains, on the little islands of Rota and Tinian, 
which form part of the Ladrone or Mariana Islands. 
We have as yet but very scanty particulars of 
these antiquities; but they appear to consist in 
each case of two series of eight stone pyramids, 
standing in two rows, at intervals of 12 feet, the: 
base being 12 feet square, and the height 36 feet. 
The summit is crowned bya kind of large cup 
—_ in diameter to the diagonal of the base. 

nfortunately the description of these pyramids 

iven us leaves much to be desired, but there is little 
oubt that they belong to an age anterior to the 
Spanish conquest, and that they cannot possibly 
be ascribed to a race at all similar to the vindic- 
tive and degraded aborigines of the archipelago. 





They would seem to have much in common with 
the prehistoric remains found in Mexico and some 
of the United States. 


AN article in the Levant Herald gives a glow- 
ing account of the mineral wealth of Boz-Dagh, 
which forms the southern watershed of the river 
Ghediz, in the province of Smyrna. At Alashehr, 
the ancient Philadelphia, are three mineral springs, 
all of different qualities, with vestiges of ancient 
baths, and their waters are said to be very effica- 
cious. Within a few miles of Alashehr are hot 
sulphur springs, lodes of native sulphur of con- 
siderable extent and thickness, veins of silver-lead 
ore, huge masses of chromate and carbonate of 
iron, coal, emery, etc. Alashehr is now connected 
with the port of Smyrna by railway, and rich 
returns would certainly follow the outlay of capital. 
But capital cannot at present be found for the 
purpose: for the natives understand the employ- 
ment of capital only either in the acquisition of 
real property, or in some form of usury; while a 
decision of the Council of State that concessions 
for public works, etc., shall only be issued on 
condition that companies working them shall have 
their ae in Constantinople, prevents 
foreigners from investing their capital in the 
enterprise. So it seems likely that the great 
mineral resources of Boz-Dagh will remain for 
the present unexplored. 


TraDE between Europe and the Argentine 
Republic has largely deve — of late years, and 
there also exists a considerable emigration thither. 
About 2,100 vessels, with an aggregate of 800,000 
tons, visit its ports in the course of the year, the 
number of those which clear averaging about the 
same. Buenos Ayres itself receives 360 steamers 
of an aggregate burthen of 250,000 tons, a fourth 
of these hailing from France. From a detailed 
statement of the imports and exports of the re- 
public, we observe that these average 185 and 110 
million francs (7,400,0002. and 4,400,000/.) re- 
spectively. France exports about a third of the 
total, and receives a little more than a fourth, 
while England sends rather less than France does, 
but receives in return more. 


Coronet Sroreror, the chief of the Amu Daria 
expedition, has telegraphed to St. Petersburg to 
say that the Perovsky steamer has ascended the 
Oxus as far as the Nukus, and that the river is 
now perfectly navigable up to that point. The 
political and commercial importance of this dis- 
covery is very great, and Russian journals are of 
course jubilant. General Kaufmann had succeeded 
in removing the dams and other obstructions at 
the mouth, but this step was not attended with 
any great success; the Invalide Russe thinks that 
the present state of affairs may be attributed to 
the fact of the waters having been swollen to a 
very great degree from the melting of the snow 
and heavy rains in its upper course. 


A Lerrer from Irkutsk to the Russian Gazette 
de [Académie states that an expedition has lately 
reached that town on its way to the heart of 
China. It is composed of MM. Sosnovsky, 
Mitoussovsky, who has already travelled to Kobi 
and Ouliassoutai by the Upper Irtish, a naturalist, 
physician, &c. The object of the expedition is to 
visit the tea-plantations and to study the progress 
of the Doungan insurrection. It is proposed to 
start from Peking, traverse the whole of Central 
China to the north-west gate of the Great Wall, 
and then to make for the Irtish by Ouliassoutai 
and Kobi. The expedition will also study the 
means of bringing to the Irtish the tea caravans 
sent from the western plantations. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Levant Herald, writing 
from Adana, gives some details of a very painful 
character, which show that the effects of the 
famine in Asia Minor are not confined to the dis- 
tricts which are the immediate scene of its 
ravages. The influx of immigrants from the in- 
terior to Tarsus has been so great, that dead 
bodies are seen floating down the Cydnus, and 
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lying unburied on the very outskirts of the town; 
while only one-fifth of the ordinary inhabitants, 
half of whom are themselves ill, have remained 
in Tarsus in the presence of so much misery. Yet 
the immigrants prefer death by sickness to a lin- 
gering agony by starvation; and the local autho- 
rities have found it necessary to send a force to 
guard the gorge of Kulek Boghaz, in the Taurus, 
and prevent any more immigrants from finding 
their way into the plain. 








THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


ARCTIC —— has made another great leap, 
and a fresh tract of the mighty but lessening 
“Unknown Region” is now brought within the 
sphere of our knowledge. The explorers are the 
crew of the Tegethoff, an Austrian steamer, and 
their achievement—an appropriate complement to 
the recent remarkable labours of Hall’s expedition 
in the Western Hemisphere—consists in the dis- 
covery of an extensive land in a direction little 
thought of, to the north of the Russian islands of 
Novaya Zemlya. The Tegethof, under the com- 
mand of Captain Payer, a military officer, who, 
with Lieutenant Weyprecht, his present com- 
panion, had acquired some experience in Arctic 
navigation in a cruise to the east of Spitzbergen, 
left Bremen on June 13, 1872, on its northward 
journey. They had no thought of discovering the 

orth Pole, or even of reaching an exceptionally 
high latitude, but their hope was to explore the 
lonely shores of Northern Siberia, under the idea 
that the mighty rivers which there discharge them- 
selves into the frozen ocean must, by their higher 
temperature, facilitate navigation inshore. The 
vessel was carefully equipped with necessaries 
for Arctic travel, not forgetting some trusty 
young Newfoundland and Esquimaux dogs for 
sledging et gp a while, in order to provide fully 
for the food department, Count Wilezec under- 
took to convey a supply of provisions and stores 
in his yacht, and deposit them at some convenient 
spot on the coast of Novaya Zemlya. This task 

e Count successfully accomplished, and during 
the few days that the two vessels remained in 
company a constant interchange of visits took 
place, and sledge parties made excursions to the 
neighbouring islands, returning laden with geolo- 
gical and botanical specimens and spoils of the 


The extraordinary variety of tongues spoken 
on board the T'egethoff appears to have occasioned 
the most amusing confusion, The crew spoke 
Slavonian among themselves and Italian when on 
duty; German was the colloquial medium in the 
cabin; the doctor spoke a mixture of Hungarian 
and Latin with the crew, but French when talk- 
ing to the boatswain ; two Tyrolese sailors con- 
versed in a patois perfectly unintelligible to any 
one else on board; while the veteran ice-master 
Carlsen thundered his orders in Norwegian, with 
a —t of Italian oaths. August 18 was the 
Emperor's birthday, and loyal hearts and appe- 
tites made due celebration thereof. Covers were 
laid for twelve: the menu comprised a haunch of 
reindeer, bear steaks, and a huge plum-pudding ; 
and, after this substantial fare hat been washed 
down by eighteen bottles of moselle, champagne, 
and Hungarian wine, the spirits of the lusty ex- 
plorers gave vent to their loyalty in loud Hochs! 
which rang out on the frozen solitudes. 

On August 21, 1872, Count Wilczec parted 
company from the Tegethoff, and after two or 
three narrow “ squeaks ” of being frozen in by the 
rapidly forming ice, managed to coast along the 
shore of Novaya Zemlya, and reach the estuary 
of the Petchora river in Northern Russia, from 
whence he made his way by boat to Perm, and so 
on toMoscow. Since then no tidings had reached 
us of the hardy explorers, but they were well pro- 
visioned for three years, and no anxiety on their 

half was felt iill last spring, when the absence 
of any news gave rise to a variety of surmises. 
Their object, it must be remembered, was to coast 





— the northern shore of Siberia, and emerge 
by the narrow outlet of Behring’s Straits. Some 
were of opinion that they were wintering in the 
Liakhov group or New Siberian Archipelago, 
others pointed to the frozen marshes or tundras, 
as they are technically termed, which fringe the 
lonely estuaries of the Obi and Yenesei rivers, as 
a likelier spot; while others, again, hazarded an 
opinion that the good ship and her crew had never 
been able to extricate themselves from the impri- 
soning pack ice in which Count Wilezec had left 
them. It was answered, not without reason, that 
the Yakuts or “Iron Men” of Siberia, as Atkin- 
son has dubbed them, in their brief summer ex- 
cursions northward in quest of fish or mammoth 
ivory, would have come across some trace of the 
missing vessel had her course lain towards North- 
ern Asia, while Captain Isaksen, a Norwegian 
fisherman of Arctic experience, proved conclu- 
sively, by circumnavigating its northern extremity 
without finding any trace of the party, that they 
had quitted Novaya Zemlya. 

It now a their steps had be2n elsewhere 
directed. For fourteen long months after Count 
Wilczec’s departure, they were driven about hel 
lessly in the imprisoning ice, first to the north- 
east as far as 73° E. longitude, and then to the 
north-west. Here, when in latitude 79° 51’ N. 
and longitude 59 I., they discovered, in August, 
1873, an extensive land, which they named 
Francis Joseph Land, stretching away to the 
north and west beyond 82° N. latitude, and as far 
as the eye could reach. On landing, it proved to 
be composed of dolomite mountains, seamed by 
huge glaciers and boasting but little vegetation 
and animal life. A second winter was passed on 
the pack, but this appears to have strained the 
vessel so severely that in May last she became 
totally unseaworthy, and had to be abandoned. 
On the 20th the explorers took to four sledges, 
and after no less t ninety-six days’ weary 
travelling over the ice, arrived in Clear Bay, 
Novaya Zemlya, where they were picked up by a 
Russian vessel and brought to Vardoe, in Norway, 
in good health, one man alone having succumbed 
to lung disease. 

It is, perhaps, not premature to hazard the 
conclusion that in this new land we have the 
eastern continuation of the abrupt and moun- 
tainous coast of East Greenland, which, as geo- 
graphers of Petermann’s school are of opinion, 
trends away to the north-east, slightly Raped 
Parry's furthest point north of Spitzbergen. 
The scarcity of animal life at first sight appears 
important. Around the shores of Smith Sound 
Hayes tells us the whole region teems with 
animal life, and one good hunter would 
feed twenty mouths; the sea abounds in wal- 
rus, seal, narwhal and white whale; the land 
in reindeer, foxes, eider duck, wild geese, snipe, 
and gulls of various description, and the ice is the 
er of bears. Again, tothe north in 
“Thank God” Bay, Hall’s ~ found the plain 
free from snow, a creeping on covering the 
ground, on which numerous herds of musk 
oxen found pasture, while rabbits and lemmings 
abounded. The wild flowers were brilliant, and 
large flocks of birds came northward. Francis 
Joseph Land would, on the other hand, appear to 
be less favoured as regards climate. This may be 
attributed to the presence of colder currents than 
are met with in Smith’s Sound. But it is not too 
much to assume that animal life may have existed 
there, though not seen by them. Admiral Osborn, 
that staunch advocate of Arctic research, points 
out that in the Parry group there is scarcely a 
single island where properly organised hunting 
parties could not have largely added to the re- 
sources of the English who wintered there. No 
limit has as yet been discovered to the existence 
of animal life within the Arctic circle, and it 
is most improbable that the failure to discover 
it immediately in this new region has more 
than a passing significance. The healthy condi- 
tion of the crew is indeed no surprising circum- 





stance. Our readers will perhaps recollect the 
astonishment of the good folks of Dundee at the 
hale appearance of the American survivors of 
Hall's expedition, who, after great privations, were 
happily rescued and landed there last year from 
the Arctic and Ravenscraig whalers. Arctic 
officers have also been at pains to collect statistics 
which tend to prove that with proper precautions 
there is no healthier station in the world than the 
Arctic regions for our —— The corroborative 

roof afforded by the healthiness of the Austro- 
Saigetion party is a fresh argument on the side 
of the supporters of an English Government ex- 
pedition. We cannot but express an earnest hope 
that Mr. Disraeli, whose views on such subjects 
are, if we argue rightly from his speeches and 
writings, large-minded and unprejudiced, will see 
cause to speed an English vessel to that field of 
enterprise where Germany, America, Sweden, and 
Austria have lately so nobly striven. The prizes are 
many and within our grasp ; experienced volunteers 
are eager to be led on; it remains but to appeal to 
the nation, and her sons will gladly reply, “ It is 
to be done, and England ought to do it.” 








f 
SIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON. 


Tue facts brought to light about Sir Joseph 
Williamson by the late Mr. Christie in his edition, 
for the Camden Society, of letters addressed to 
him in 1673 and 1674, together with the additions 
made by Mr. R. C. Browne. in his notice of the 
work in these columns some few weeks since, 
may be supplemented by a few other matters of 
interest noted in going through the State Papers 
of the reign of Charles II., which have not yet 
been calendared or printed. First with to 
the disparaging reference to Williamson in Evelyn’s 
Diary under the date of rir | 22, 1674, it is im- 
portant to record that many letters are preserved 
of a little earlier date which show Evelyn by no 
means reluctant to avail himself of the “ subtlety, 
dexterity and insinuation” of Arlington’s “man 
Williamson.” One specimen of them will suffice, 
not the least remarkable portion of which is the 
postscript. 
“ Sayes-Court 
“28 Feb: 1669 
70 
“ Sr 

“T heare (I know not how true it is) that Mr 
Odart is irrecoverably sick : I do assure you, I do not 
wish him dead: but, if it should please God to take 
him from the living, speak favourably in my behalf, 
that I may succeed in the character w" he must leave. 
You know it is not a station to be envied for the 
emolument of it; but I would not refuse an oppor- 
tunity which might render mo any degree nearer to his 
Ma* service. I make use of your sole friendship 
herein, because I will owe nothing to any body only 
to my L‘ Arlington & you, who am &c. 

“ J, Every. 

“Sr, If this succecde not be kind to me & burne 
this paper.” 

The station sought after by the writer is dis- 
closed to us by Williamson’s endorsement, which 
runs :—“ Mr. Evelin—Sec: of Latin Tongue.” _ 

Another diligent seeker after preferment at Sir 
Joseph’s hands is none other than Lancelot Addi- 
son, best known to us now as the father of Joseph, 
though not without claims himself to literary 
distinction. Lancelot was of the same college at 
Oxford as Williamson, and very probably contem- 
porary with him there. It will be worth while 
to give a few extracts from this correspondence, 
unpleasant though the self-portraiture is of a 
somewhat grasping, sycophantic divine. 


. ° . . . ° 


“TJ could wish it were decent to acquaint you with 
the fatigue which for many years I underwent abroad, 
animated thereunto with fair Promises from Home. 
But of this I may have permission to be larger, when I 
have (w**I hope will be shortly) the happiness to kiss 
your Hand. I protest, Ss in all sincerity that I esteem 
my condition prosperous in your Patronage. And, 
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through the divine assistance, I will employ my utmost 
powers that you may not be discouraged to own me for 


“ Yor most bounden & most 
“ gratefull servant 
“ LANCELOT ADDISON. 
“ Melston near Sarum 
“ Aug. 29 1671.” 
“ July 12 1677. 
‘May it please yot Hont 

“T am just now advised that by the death of 
one Mr Sly, who lies now in extremis, there will be a 
prebend vacant in the church of Sarum, as’ likewise a 
parsonage called Levels Upton: they both ly near me, 
& the obtaining of either of them would be a more 
then ordinary encouragement. The Parsonage is in 
my L* Chancellors gift, by vertue of y* Broad Seal, 
the prebend in the Bishops. Finding your Honor 
fully inclined to do me a kindness I could not but 
solicit your interest for me in this particular... .. 
I dare not, S', intimate a method: but a line to the 
Bishop from the King would do the worke, and I 
doubt not but upon this timely advice, your power 
with my Lord Chancellor will be prevalent... . 

“ Yor most obliged servant, 
“LanceLot ADDISON.” 


The above is addressed to Sir Joseph William- 
son “at Stanhop house by Charing Crosse,” and 
is endorsed “ D* Addison.” 

In a second letter, written just a week later, he 
again acquaints Williamson with the possibility 
of these two vacancies occurring, and adds :— 

“T barely intimate this, as hopeing there will need 
no more to move you to use yo" interest in procuring 
either of them for me. They both lye very convenient 
for my present situation and would make me such a 
comfortable subsistence as throw God would inable 
me to provide for my family.” 

Writing again on Aug. 13, he says :— 

“The prebend I last mention’d to your Honor is 
still in being, but so weake, that ’tis thought impos- 
sible he should endure above a month. If your Honor 
would please to signify to the Bishop your desires in 
my behalf cae ee *tis possible yot Honors impor- 
tunity may worke him to a promise of the next. 

“The Minister of the next parish to me begins to 
decay much in his health, his Liveing is in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellour; the name of the place is North 
Tedworth, value 11—16--11, in Amesbury Deanery. 
I have no doubt at all that any has yet been inter- 
ceding for it. Our parishes ioyne one to the other, 
and its annuall value is about 100/. per ann. 

“T mention this to yo Honor, in hopes you will 
make such advantage of it in due time, as may greaten 
(if possible) my present obligation in all respects to 
manifest my selfe 

“Yor Honors 
“most humble servant 
“ Lanc: Appison.” 


Nothing is found in these papers to show that 
Addison was successful in his applications; but 
that his persistence was ultimately rewarded is 
made clear by the well-known fact of his appoint- 
ment about six years afterwards to the deanery 
of Lichfield. 

The adulatory effusions in prose and verse, Latin 
and English, addressed to Williamson, were very 
numerous, and have been carefally preserved to 
posterity by the recipient. As a pattern of dog- 
grel verse the following would difficult to 
surpass :— 

“To the Right Honorable S* Joseph Williamson, 
Principal Secretary of State. 

“Wonder of men & Joy of Scholars ; who 

Adorne & serve the court and kingdome too ; 

Who have through all degrees of hon* gone 

And are yet vigorously moveing on, 

Be pleas'd, whilst to Olympus topp you goe 

Still to look down on mee & clowdes below ; 

Me whom crosse fate hath a-right Poet made, 

Who am undone w*out yor p'sent aide; 

That what you give will bee a treble boon, 

If (noble S*) you'l give it év 7@ viv.” 

“ A. Brerr.” 
The writer of this was no doubt Arthur Brett, 
who was educated at Westminster School and 
Christ Church, and published a poem on the 





Restoration. He was afterwards vicar of Market 
Lavington in Wiltshire, and is said to have died 
in London about 1677 in t want. 

A far more touching eulogium of Williamson is 
that contained in a letter to him from the anti- 
quary, John Aubrey, dated March 15, 1675, which 
concludes 
‘In the mean time I shall, and ever shall continue 
to offer up my prayers for your length of dayes, and 
continuation of yo' Honours happines, being so good 
a Man, and so great a Zelot for the Advancement of 
learning. God lead yo Honour by the hand 

“Your Hon™ most obliged 
“ most affectionate & most 
“humble servant 
“Jo: AUBREY.” 


The close connexion of Sir Joseph Williamson 
with the men and events of his day-is so totally 
disregarded by historians and biographers that one 
may perhaps be pardoned for dwelling at such a 
length on any new materials which serve to illus- 
trate it. J. J, CARTWRIGHT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


“SPURIOUS HEBREW COINS.” 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 9 Pall Mall East : 
Sept. 9, 1874. 

The article with this titlein last week’s ACADEMY 
seems to refer to the shekels recently sent home 
from Jerusalem by the late Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. At least, I have heard of no other Hebrew 
coins arriving lately in England. Mr. Drake is, 
unfortunately, no longer able to write in defence 
of his coins; I therefore send you the very few 
facts in my possession with regard to their acqui- 
sition. The first news of the coins came from 
M. Clermont Ganneau, writing on January 22 of 





this year, who told me that he had acquired a 
certain number of “silver shekels.” A ‘week 
later I had a short letter (January 29, 1874) from 
Mr. Drake, in which he merely says that he has 
“bought a lot which are undoubtedly genuine.” I 
believe that a few were also bought singly by 
residents in Jerusalem and travellers. hen 
Lieutenant Conder came home in May, he put 
into my hands a packet entrusted to him by Mr. 
Drake for me. It contained these shekels, which 
he wished me to consign to safe custody until he 
could arrange for them. The packet was opened 
by me in the presence of Mr. Greville Chester. I 
then took them to the British Museum. There 
were twenty-four shekels in all, dated 1, 2, 3, 4, 
of which five bore the date 4, Mr. Poole very 
kindly took charge of them, and they have been in 
his care ever since, the lamentable death of 
Mr. Drake having prevented any further proceed- 
ings in the matter. Probably we shall be able 
to obtain from M. Clermont Ganneau further 
particulars as to the “find,” which, unless the 
question of genuineness is by that time decided by 
competent numismatists, rd will forward to the 
ACADEMY, Watrer Brsant. 


Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead : Sept. 8, 1874. 


In the Acapemy of the 5th instant is an article 
headed “Spurious Hebrew Ooins,” which ought 
not to be allowed to pass without comment, as it 
is calculated to injure or destroy the value of a 
number of coins of which the author of the article 
is certainly not the proprietor. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the utmost caution ought to have 
been exercised, but the judgment, pronounced as 
it were ex cathedrd, appears on the face of it to 
proceed from one whose acquaintance with Jewish 
coins, and indeed with ancient coins in general, is 
but imperfect, or at best theoretical rather than 
practical. 

For instance, the coins in question, which form 
part of a recent “find” in Palestine—and which, 
according to the AcaDEMy, cannot have formed a 
portion of a genuine coinage—are described as 
three-quarter shekels belonging to the period of 
the Roman domination ; whereas by all numis- 
matic writers these pieces are regarded as shekels 
—as, indeed, the legend upon them, “ Shekel 
Israel,” sufficiently indicates—and are assigned to 
the time of the Maccabees, if not to a still earlier 
period. To any one versed in numismatics, the 
application of the term patina to the colouring or 
oxidisation of a silver coin will sound not a 
little strange. The mention of “careful” file- 
marks on the edges of the “accepted specimens 
of this curious kind of coin,” and the suggestion 
that these pieces may have been cast on old 
matrices will also strike any coin collector as 
novel in their way. 

These circumstances are however only of im- 
pee as being factors in that personal equation 

y which the value of an opinion is to be judged; 
for in questions of authenticity, absolute proof is 
difficult. The value of the evidence as to specific 
gravity, on which so much stress is laid, depends 
also upon the accuracy of the observer, and the 
ee of 10°8 — yet to be verified. _ 

e specific gravity of pure silver is given in 
Miller’s Chemistry as 10°53, and if this be for the 
cast metal, its specific gravity when compressed 
by coining would be somewhat ater. The 
lower gravity of the English and French silver 
coinages is accounted for by their being alloyed 
with the lighter metal, copper. 

Though the author of the article stigmatises the 
coins as cast, and therefore forged, he mentions 
one circumstance which in —_ affords ~ 
strongest presumption of their bei uine. 
on™ wane’ dash, i is probable that ‘the moulds 
made use of would have been few in number; 
but it appears that there are two varieties, or, 
as the article terms them, “types,” of the first 
year, five of the second, two of the third, and 
four of the fourth—or thirteen varieties in all. 
What, however, is the history of the find? 
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The fact. is that these coins form: 
of a hundred shekels lately foun 
some of which, includi 


of a hoard 
near Jericho, 
those in question, were 
secured by the late Mr. hitt Drake, and the 
remainder by M. Ganneau. They had been de- 
posited in an earthen pot the cover of which had 
In some manner been secured with lead, and with 


~ them was found a gold seal with a gem on which 


wheatears are engraved—the whole circumstances 
being such as to afford no ground for suspicion. 
The author of the article, indeed, suggests that 
the forgery may have taken place seventeen 
centuries ago, but we can 
a forger, after being at the pains to make at 
least thirteen varieties of shekels, would com- 
plete the transaction by burying them en masse. I 
pm ampe add a I = the coins about two 
months ago, an t they appeared to me to have 
been. struck and not and to be perfectly 
genuine. I am, indeed, in hopes of being allowed 
to purchase some of them for my collection. I 
may further mention that the coins are at the 
resent time in the Medal Room at the British 

useum, where they can probably be seen by 
any experienced numismatist who is interested in 
the Jewish coinage. Jonn Evans, 

President of the Numismatic Society 
. of London, 








“WHO WROTE OUR OLD PLAYS?” 
Trinity College, Dublin : September 7, 1874, 

Mr, Fleay, in his article “ Who Wrote our Old 
Plays?” in the eurrent number of Maemillan's 
Magazine, makes known the result of his appli- 
cation of “ quantitative criticism” to the play 
of Cymbeline. The play, he states, was begun 
about 1605, and finished between 1607 and 1608, 
Mr. Fleay is, perhaps, not aware that he has been 
anticipated in the application of verse-tests to the 
determining the dates of Shakspere’s plays by 
Professor W. A. B. Hertzberg. With respect to 
Cymbeline, Professor Hertzberg arrives at a diffe- 
rent conclusion from Mr, Fleay. The tests em- 
et are the rhyme-test, feminine ending, weak 
ending, alexandrine, and verse irregularly econ- 
structed (including verses in which an anapest is 
used instead of an iambus). Professor Hertzberg 
is of opinion that the rhyme-test is to be used 
with caution, and cannot be absolutely relied on. 
He believes that in the case of Cymbeline the fre- 
quency of weak-endings (of which seventy-two are 
enumerated) decisively proves a later date. But 
the test in which he has the fullest confidence 
for determining the date of Shakspere’s plays, is 
the feminine ending. He gives a table of the per- 
centage of feminine endings in nineteen plays, of 
which the last four are Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, 
The Tempest (between which the difference of 
percentage is less than one), and then (with a 
sudden leap to forty-four, to be accounted for by 
Fletcher's co-operation) Henry VIII. The date 
of Cymbeline, according to Professor Hertzberg, is 
1611. Thus the results of aesthetic criticism are 
ina remarkable manuer confirmed by Professor 
Hertzberg’s quantitative criticism. 

I may add that Professor Hertzberg (in 1871) 
— The Two Gentlemen of Verona sixth upon 

8 list, side by side with The Merchant of Venice. 
Mr. Fleay, working independently, arrives at the 
same result. 

See the prefaces of Hertzberg in the volumes of 
Schlegel’s and Tieck’s translation of Shakapere’s 
dramatic works, published during a series of years 
(ending in 1871) under the redaction of Ulrici, 

herau: ben durch die Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft.” (Berlin: Georg Reimer.) 

Epwarp Downey. 








POSTHUMUS IN “ CYMBELINE.”—A CORRECTOR COR- 
RECTED. 
Skipton Grammar School : September 7, 1874. 
In the AcapEmy of September 5 is a correction 
of a statement of mine made in Macmillan's Maga- 
sine, for which I am very thankful to the courteous 


Ty assume that. 





corrector. It would undoubtedly have oxen 
my meaning more closely had I written, “ In this 
scene only is the pronunciation Pdsthumus 
adopted,” instead of “ in this scene Pésthumus is 
the pronunciation adopted.” But when the scan- 
sion— 

“The reslidence | of Post|humus: | so nigh | at least” 
is adduced as an argument against me, I demur. 
I open my Shakspere at random, and find these 
lines :— . 


“To buy | you a bet|ter hus|dand. O my | dear 
Lord.” Measure for Measure, V. i. 430. 
“‘Familliar as | his gar|fer. But what | he spent,” 
Henry V., 1. i. 46. 

corresponding syllable for syllable to 

“The res|idence of | Posthulmus, So nigh | at least.” 
I then look through the play of Measure for 
Measure and find the following instances of similar 
scansion :—i. 1, 56; i, 3.3; 1.3.45; i, 4.52; i. 
4, 68; ii. 1. 31; ii, 2, 28; ii. 2. 41; ii, 2. 85; ii. 
2. 104; ii. 2. 160; ii. 3. 42; ii. 4. 42; ii. 4. 163; 
iii. 1. 38; iii. 1. 41; iii. 1. 103; iii, 2. 28; iv. 1. 
48; iv. 2.68; iv. 3.115; iv. 3. 152; iv. 4. 23; 
iv. 4.31; v. 1.8; v. 1.34; v. 1.51; v. 1. 64; 
v. 1.68; v. 1.73; v. 1.158; v. 1. 162; v. 1. 
890; v. 1. 526—in every one of which there isan 
extra syllable after the third measure before a 
pause. If my corrector will kindly support his 
scansion by as many six-measure lines with the 
same cesura as the line as he scans it fromthe whole 
of Shakspere’s works, I will admit it as preferable to 
my own. 

With regard to the other line, I fully admit 
that it may be read Posthiimus ; but I much prefer 
«“ A headless man! ‘'T’ garments o’ Pésthumus,” 
with the article pronounced as now in Yorkshire ; 
and as very often in Shakspere. It is ungracious 
to use the argumentum ad hominem: but surely 
Mr. Furnivall has forgotten that he has twice 

urged on me the reading ; 

“Neglecting worldly ends, all ded’cated” (sic) 

in The Tempest, i. 2. 88, or he would not be so 
severe on squeezing out the ¢ of “ residence,” 
which, by the bye, I do not do; my reasons for not 
counting the syllables on my fingers being sub- 
stantially the same as those of Mr. Ellis in Early 
English Prounciation, part iii., p. 928, &e. I may 
add that this pronunciation of Pésthumus is only 
one of the arguments adduced by me for the 
earlier date of this scene: I have also shown 
(1) that it has a much gre’ter proportion of 
rhymes than any other scene in the play; (2) 
that the song does not agree with the dialogue, 
and is probably an after insertion ; (3) that this 
scene is derived from a different source from the 
others; and there are other reasons too long to 
give here. 

If it would not be too great a trouble for Mr. 
Furnivall to let me know why he speaks of my 
“ incautious ” statements in marks of quotation, I 
will acknowledge a new obligation to him in ad- 
dition to giving him my cordial thanks for the 
high praise he has bestowed on so many of my 
investigations in your paper and elsewhere. 

F. G. Frray. 








THE ETYMOLOGY oF “ ANENT.” 
Cambridge : Sept. 6, 1874. 

The guesswork system, unfortunately too pre- 
valent in English philology, is well illustrated by 
the word anent, concerning the etymology of 
which most dictionaries are all astray. Dr. Strat- 
mann, by the way, has the correct one. So also 
has Koch. Dr. ae gives it wrongly on p. 128, 
but rightly on p. 206 of his book. Jamieson gives 
us the choice of the Greek ivavr: or of the A.S. 
ongean ; on which it may be remarked that this is 

esswork run wild, for how came the Greek word 
into Early English? And why should the A.S. 
ongean, after producing the word again, produce 
so different a word as anent ? Moreover, the sense 
of anent is r ing, not against. Mahn’s 
Webster gives alternative of A.S. ongean, 


Fore-anent. 





or Gk. f%vavri ~ if it made no particular 
difference!), or else that it is from the (unex- 
pn) prefix aand the A.S. nean, near, nigh! 

. Wedgwood says :— 

 Anent, Anenst, in face of, respecting. A.S. ongean, 
opposite ; foran ongean, feran gen (Thorpe’s Dipl., p. 
341), over against, opposite, in front, Se. fore anent. 
The word anext, however, does not seem to come 
directly from the A.S. ongean. It shows at least a 
northern influence, from the O.N. giegnit, Sw. gent, op- 
posite, gent Gfwer, over against. Hence on gent, 
anent, &c.” 


Now this foran gen can only explain fore-anent at 
the most ; it throws no light at all on the more 
common use of anent, in the sense of respecting. 
No quotation is offered for the particular form on 
gent, which has the air of being an imaginary link, 
invented for the sake of strengthening the argu- 
ment at its weakest point. 

Meanwhile, there 1s a very different word which 
will explain how anent comes to mean respecting. 
The true root of the word is A.S. efen, Eng. even, 
cognate with German eben. Hence was formed 
& common compound word, on-efen, used as a 
pag with the dative case; see examples in 

rein, s. v. efen. But the word efen was commonly 
corrupted into emn; see emn in Grein, At the 
same time on-efen was made into on-emn, as in 
Byrhtnoth, 1. 184—“‘ on-emn hyra frein,” beside 
their lord. aa we find a - a 
sense of equally, in Shoreham’s poems, ed. Wright, 
p. 75; an-en in Mandeville’s Travels, ed, Halliwell, 
p- 80; the full form anefent (with an additional 
inorganic ¢, such as is seen in amongs-t, agains-t) 
in the Ancren Riwle, and the shorter anente in 
Alexander, ed. Stevenson, 1. 735, where as anente 
me is equivalent to as concerning me. Thus the 
successive forms are on efen, on of, on emn, anen ; 
or, with an added ¢, anefent, anent. Nor did the 
word stop here; for the common adverbial 
(northern Tenglish) suffix -is was appended, giving 
anentis, afterwards corrupted into anents, anence, 
and anenst, all of which forms are found. The 
successive senses are on even or on an equality, 
equally, close beside, in close relation to, concerning, 
Ke. 

It is interesting to trace the fate of the 
corresponding words in German, There we 
find the Old High German epan, now spelt 
eben. Hence, with the prefix im instead of 
on (which does not affect the meaning), we get i 
eben, enneben, eneben, and finally neben, now a 
common preposition, often with the sense of 
beside, though literally on an equality with, Hence 
anent and G, neben are, practically, the same word. 

The word anent once established, it is easy to 
see how the A.S. foran ongean (used in Matt. xxi. 
2), which, etymologically, would change into fore- 
again or fore-against, was wrongly turned into 
A little reflection will show that this 
supposition alone is quite sufficient to account for 
the term fore-anent (not found, I believe, at 
any very early date), without calling in 
the aid of the A.S. ongean at all. The forms 
anence, anenst, are merely due to the influence of 
the parallel forms agains, against; not in any 
sense thence derived. The mention of the 
Swedish gent is quite superfluous, as in reality 
furnishing no more than an illustration; and the 
comparison with the Greek fvaym is_ merely 
ridiculous, because we know that word to be 

uivalent to the English in together with the 
Old English and, a prefix still preserved in an- 
swer (for and-swear, to affirm in return). The 
suggestion in Mahn’s Webster as to a nean is 
peculiarly bad, because there is no trace of the use 
of it; and only exemplifies the common error of 
saying “never mind the evidence, let’s guess ;” 
a proceeding quite unworthy of the present state 
of philology, as it may be pursued, with the help 
of new and good books, As regards the etymo- 
logical department, it must be confessed that even 
our best dictionaries are susceptible of great im- 
provement. Every scholar should do his best to 
abolish guesswork. Watrer W. Skat. 
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SCIENCE. 


Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups of Socio- 
logicai Facts. Classified and arranged by 
Herbert Spencer. No. 2.—Ancient Mezi- 
cans, Central Americans, Chibchas, and 
Ancient Peruvians. Compiled and ab- 
stracted by Richard Scheppig, Ph.D. 
No. 3.—Types of Lowest Races, Negritto 
Races, and Malayo - Polynesian Races. 
Compiled and abstracted by Prof. David 
Duncan, (London: Williams & Norgate, 
1874.) 


Dr. Scuepria’s compilation of evidence as 
to the four extinct civilisations of America 
is of excellent quality. The literature whence 
it is extracted is mostly Spanish, including 
various books little known to modern readers. 
The interesting nation of the Chibchas or 
Muyscas of New Granada, with their organ- 
ised army and priesthood, their temples and 
palaces, have had less notice than they 
deserved, though Humboldt, in the Vues des 
Cordilléres, called attention to their curious 
astronomical calendar. This want in Ameri- 
can history is remedied by Waitz—Anthro- 
pologie (part iv.)—and still more fully in the 
present work, where copious extracts are 
given from Piedrahita, Fray Pedro Simon, 
and other early authorities. As to Mexico, 
Dr. Scheppig has used, among other books, 
that of Orozco y Berra, Geografia de las 
Lenguas y Carta Etnografica de Mexico (1864). 
As this was only published ten years ago in 
Mexico, it has hardly yet become known in 
Europe ; it appears from the extracts to be 
unusually sober and reasonable. It is satis- 
factory to find Dr. Scheppig bringing reason- 
able scepticism to bear on those traditions of 
the Toltecs which have so long mystified 
genuine Mexican history. He leaves the pa- 
triotic Ixtlilxochitl to tell the Toltec legend, 
and his later interpreters to explain it away as 
a myth of the origin of castes, or of “ telluric 
powers, the agents of the subterranean fire.”’ 
Dr. Scheppig himself is content to in- 
vestigate the Mexican civilisation as the 
Spaniards found it in actual existence. 

It is strange, however, that among the 
accounts cited by him of the Mexican system 
of reckoning time by cycles of days, months, 
and years, nothing should be said of the re- 
markable similarity to Asiatic systems, 
pointed out by Humboldt. The line which 
Dr. Scheppig takes as to the age of the 
ruined palaces and temples of Central Ame- 
rica deserves remark. Stephens thought these 
wonderful structures modern, built by the 
nations whom the Spaniards found living 
near them. Dr. Scheppig supports the con- 
trary view, that they were then already 
ancient ruins, almost forgotten by the 
Indians. The following passage from a 
letter to Philip 11. by Fray L. de Bienvenida, 
who came to Yucatan as early as 1534, is 
certainly strong evidence on this side :— 


“Tn all the Indies there have not been found 
such fine buildings [as at Merida]. It is impos- 
sible to say who has erected them. It seems that 
it has been done before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
for there were trees on them as large as those 
beside them. These buildings are five stories in 
height, and are built of dry stones, On the top 
are four apartments, divided into small cells like 
those of monks, There are many similar 
buildings in the country. The natives do not 





inhabit them; their houses are constructed of 
straw and wood, though they have stones and 
lime.” 

We learn with regret that Dr. Scheppig’s 
health has suffered from overwork, and that 
his next instalment, on Extinct Civilisations 
of the East, will be delayed. It is to be 
hoped that he may soon be able to complete 
it, as, judging from the present, it will be a 
work of importance. 

Mr. Spencer, in his preface to Professor 
Duncan’s collection of information as to the 
Lowest Races, &c., acknowledges its defici- 
encies, and explains them as due to its being 
the first instalment compiled, before the 
method was sufficiently matured. This is the 
more to beregretted, from the great anthropo- 
logical interest attaching to such races as 
Australians, Papuans, and Polynesians. The 
authorities used are almost all English, and 
comprise only a fraction of those enumerated 
by Waitz and Gerland. For information as 
to the Tonga Islanders, passages are given 
one after another, some as extracts from 
‘“*Martin’s Tonga,” and others from “ Mari- 
ner’s Tonga Islands,” the compiler not 
seeming aware that he is quoting a single 
well-known book under two titles, it having 
been composed by Dr. Martin from the 
materials supplied by Mariner, who had lived 
on the islands. Another blemish is the word 
Negrittos, put even on the title-page, to denote 
the New Caledonians, &c., instead of the 
proper Spanish form Negritos, i.e., “little 
negros.”’ 

Notwithstanding defects, however, the 
tabulated information brought together by 
Professor Duncan will be of much use to 
ethnologists. E. B. Tytor. 








ARABIC NUMISMATICS. 


Beitrage zur Muhammedanischen Miinzkunde. 
Von Dr. E. von Bergmann, Custos am 
k.k. Miinz- und Antiken-Cabinete, Wien. 
(Aus den Sitzungsberichten der phil.-hist. 
Classe der kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften besonders abgedruckt. Wien: 
Karl Gerold’s Sohn.) | 


THE essay now before us furnishes a re- 
markable instance of the value of coins to 
the historian. It is singular how little at- 
tention historians pay to the store of mate- 
rials afforded them by these monuments. It 
is true that in European history coins for 
the most part play a comparatively insigni- 
ficant réle; but in the East, in Mohammadan 
history, they are by far the trustiest guides. 
No Muslim king or petty prince thought his 
dignity complete till he had struck coins; 
and he did not merely strike them at his 
capital, but in every large town throughout 
his kingdom or province. Hence we have 
(or rather we should have, if our collections 
were quite complete) authoritative evidence 
for the date of every king’s accession and 
for the extent of his dominions. Besides 
this, we generally find on the coins the 
names of the king’s father, grandfather, and 
even great-grandfather, and often of his 
heir designate, not to mention those of his poli- 
tical liege-lord, and of his religious head the 
Khalifeh. And it must be remembered that 
these historical details, or some of them, are 
afforded with reference to more than one 
hundred and twenty Mohammadan dynasties. 





Yet no historian of the East, native or 
European, seems to have taken the slightest 
trouble to get numismatic evidence for his 
facts. . 

Dr. von Bergmann has shown that 
coins not only contribute largely to our 
knowledge of the political history of the 
Muslims, but also to their religious history. 

The first of the five coins described in this 
essay bears upon the sectarian disposition of 
the Muslim Berbers of North Africa. Dr. 
von Bergmann traces down the religious 
history of this part of the Mohammadan 
world with a slight, but masterly hand. The 
northern provinces of Africa adopted the 
creed of Islam with the same élan as the 
rest of the countries over which the Arabs 
sought to ‘spread their empire. But the 
quickness of the adoption was no guarantee 
for the durability of the impression. The 
Berbers were not a people for a staunch ad- 
hesion to a theological system :— 

“ Noteworthy for this cause is the saying of the 
Arab general, Ukba Ibn Nafi, who above all 
others most clearly grasped the character of the 
Berbers, That whilst an Imam trode the ground of 
Africa they would hold fast to Islam, but when his 
back was turned every one of them would fall away 
again from the religion of God. Not (adds Dr. von 
Bergmann) that the Berbers in general were in- 
susceptible of a religious enthusiasm ; on the con- 
trary, they have never stepped upon the stage of 
history except when set in motion by a Priest for 
a religious idea, as the appearance of the ‘ Almora- 
vides’ and ‘ Almohades’ shows; but Islam, in the 
form maintained by the orthodox party, which 
came into power with the Amawi Khalifehs, a 
form but little recommended by the land-impover- 
ishing deputies, found only outward and little- 
enthusiastic followers. So much the greater 
applause fell to the share of the democratic doc- 
trines preached by fugitive Kharijis. The doctrines 
of the Sifris and [badis, with the perfect Equality 
of all co-religionists and the Pre gen. f of the 
People, for which they contended, were far more 
national than inflexible Orthodoxy with its empty 
dogmatism. As the direct consequence of the 
spread of Khariji principles there broke out a 
general revolt against the Amawi deputy, in which 
the lead was taken by the Berber Maisarah, who 
even declared himself Khalifeh. Only after a war 
of thirty years was the bloody suppression of the 
rebellion attained, and isolated upheavings con- 


tinually succeeded at greater or less intervals.” 


The people of the district where Sijilmaseh 
was afterwards built were among the earliest 
African converts to Sifri doctrines, and lent 
their aid to the revolt of Maisarah. About 
the year of the flight 140, twoscore chieftains 
renounced their allegiance to the ’Abbasi 
Khalifeh, and chose for their leader *Isa EI- 
Aswad, who founded the town of Sijilmiseh. 
Some twenty years passed, and the people 
became weary of the rule of El-Aswad, and 
exposed him, bound, upon a mountain- 
peak, till he was starved to death. The suc- 
cessor to “ The Black’s” power was Samkit 
Ibn Wasil, in whose family, which is known 
as the Beni-Wasil or the Beni-Midrar 
indifferently, the government of Sijilmiseh 
remained, with two short interruptions, for 
two centuries. It is not necessary to follow 
Dr. von Bergmann through the history of 
this little dynasty; enough to say that, 
although their opinions always (with the 
exception of one temporary apostacy) leaned 
to the tenets of the Khawiarij, yet they kept 
on good terms with the Abbasi Khalifehs, and 
opposed the Shiya’is. When the Fawatim be- 
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to prom te their doctrines in Africa, 
‘Alisa i. rie Beni-Wasil, being warned 
by the’ Abbasi Khalifeh of the true nature and 
object of the pretensions of the Fatimi re- 
formers, seized the persons of El-Mahdi and 
his son Abu-l-Kasim, and held them in 
prison until the Fatimi general, Abi-’Abd- 
Allah released them by force. 

It was by almost the last prince of the 
Beni-Wasil that the first coin described by 
Dr. von Bergmann was struck in 346 of the 
flight. This dinar bears (besides the usual 
Muslim formulae) the name and surname of 
Mohammad Ibn-el-Feth Esh-Shakir-li-llah 
(4.H. 331-348), with the title El-Imim. On 
the adoption of this title Dr. von Bergmann 
lays great stress, for it was only a descendant 
of the tribe of Kureysh who could call him- 
self Imam, according to the teaching of the 
Sunnis, to whose doctrines Ibn-E]-Feth, 
alone of all his dynasty, had declared 
allegiance. But Ibn-el-Feth was a Ber- 
ber, not a Kurashi, and therefore if he had 
remained true to his Sunni professions he 
would not have ventured to assume the title 
of Imam. In drawing this conclusion Dr. 
von Bergmann has overlooked the perfect 
possibility that Ibn-el-Feth might have been 
a Kurashi, as a very remote connexion 
would have constituted him one of the tribe 
of Kureysh. Moreover there would ordin- 
arily have been nothing very remarkable in 
his being called El-Imam, for this title is 
commonly applied to the ministers of a 
mosque, to the leaders of sects, and even to 
men renowned only for their learning, with- 
out reference to religion. But we must agree 
with Dr. von Bergmann that the occurrence 
of this title on a coin is highly remarkable, 
and implies something very different from 
the ordinary meaning. It. implies, in fact, 
nothing less than that Ibn-el-Feth was Imam 
in the same sense as the ’Abbasi Khalifeh, 
a propositién utterly untenable by a Sunni. 
Whilst, therefore, we reject Dr. von Berg- 
mann’s premises, we entirely accept, on other 
grounds, his conclusion, that the apostate 
must have returned to his fathers’ faith, and 
once more gave in his adhesion to the 
Kharijis. 

Dr. von Bergmann next enters into a 
detailed account of the short but powerful 
Kurd-dynasty of the Hasanweyhis, and pub- 
lishes a dirhem struck by Bedr Ibn Hasan- 
weyh (+405 a.u.) the second of the line. 
The remarks appended to the description of 
this coin are worthy of the careful study of 
the Oriental historian, as bearing upon the 
relations between the Arabs, Kurds, and 
Turkumans, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Hijreh; and the notes on the nor- 
mal weight of the dirhem are of great nu- 
mismatic interest. 

The third coin published by Dr. von 
Bergmann is a dirhem, struck by the wezir 
Abi-’Ali, the son of El-Afdal, at Misr, in 
525 a.H., bearing the name of Abu-l-Kasim 
Mohammad. El-Muntadhar-bi-amri-llah, the 
twelfth Imim. This dirhem is identical 
with one published by F. Soret in a letter 
to Professor Tornberg in the Revue Archéo- 
logique (xiii® année), with which the learned 

iennese numismatist does not appear to 
have been acquainted. As the whole ques- 
tion of the remarkable occurrence of the 
twelfth Imim’s name on an Egyptian coin 





struck 200 years after his death has been 
discussed in a paper which was published in 
the last Part of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, it will suffice to say here 
that Dr. von Bergmann, like S. de Sacy and 
H. Sauvaire, has discovered the true solution 
of the difficulty. 

The fourth and fifth coins are of Khidr, a 
grandson of Sari Khan, and of Ibrahim Ibn 
Mohammad, the Karamanian. Both are 
interesting: the former especially, as the 
first coin of the Siri-Khan dynasty with 
purely Arabic, instead of Latin, inscriptions 
hitherto made known. 

Srantey Lane Poowse. 








SOME SCIENCE MANUALS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry: The Non- 
Metals, By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian 
Institution, Glasgow. 8vo. Illustrated. 399 
pages. 1874. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemshead, 
F.R.A.S. 8vo. Illustrated. 183 pages. 1873. 

Elementary Treatise on Nautical Astronomy, for 
the Use of Science Classes and Seamen. By 
Henry Evers, LL.D. 8vo. Illustrated. 144 
pages. 1873. 

Outhnes of Natural Philosophy. By Bentham 
Simpson. 8vo. Illustrated. 190 s. 1873. 
(London and Glasgow: William Collins & Sons.) 

The Laboratory Guide: A Manual of Practical 
Chemistry for Colleges and Schools, specially ar- 
ranged for Agricultural Students. By Arthur 
Herbert Church, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. Third 
Edition, enlarged and revised. 8vo, 215 pages. 
(London: Van Voorst.) 

Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
By Henry E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.C.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the London Institution. 
Small 8vo. 342 pp. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1874.) 


Messrs. CoLtins have in course of publica- 
tion an extensive series of works on Science. The 
first of the above books belongs to their “ Advanced 
Science Series;” the second and third to an 
“ Elemen' Series,” and the last to a “School 
Series.” They are well-printed books, quite 
inexpensive, and are in many cases by well- 
known men. Thus the Applied Mechanics is by 
Professor Osborne Reynolds ; the Magnetism and 
Electricity, by Professor Guthrie ; and the Botany 
by Professor Balfour. 

Dr. Thorpe’s work on Chemistry fully bears 
out the reputation of its author, who was well 
known in the scientific world as an industrious 
worker before his appointment to the Andersonian 
Institution. A main feature of the work is the 
fact that the most recent matter in connexion 
with all the subjects of which it treats has been 
introduced. Thus (p. 14) we find mention of 
Sir William Thompson’s views of the size of 
atoms ; again, in discussing Hydrogenium, allusion 
is utile tein recent are deny of ‘Messrs Roberts 
and Wright, and of Mr. Henry Watts, on the 
condition of the hydrogen occluded by Palladium. 
In every instance the most recent journals and 
memoirs have been consulted. The plan of the 
book is.good. The barrier between the so-called 
inorganic and organic chemistry has to some extent 
been broken down; thus we find descriptions of 
such bodies as “ Silicic Chloroform,” and “ Silicic 
Iodoform,”—of which names, by the way, we 
can scarcely approve. Neither do we see any 
advantage in distinguishing marsh gas, ethelene, 
and acetylene, by such terms as methane, ethene, 
and ethine; the two latter would often be con- 
founded together; and if we pronounce the 7 
in ethine as in thine, a number of words ending 
in tne, which are now pronounced as if they 
ended in een, must have their pronunciation 





altered. The question of terms has long been a 
difficulty in chemistry, and we cannot hope for 
its solution at present. Dr. Thorpe’s work 
appears to be very suitable for the upper forms 
in schools, and for junior university classes. 

_ Dr. Kemshead has, we think, been less happy 
in the composition of his Elementary Inorganic 
Chemistry. He makes considerable use of thick- 
type formulae and graphic notation, which we be- 
heve is a source of great confusion to beginners. 
Again, he introduces many substances of small 
importance, the space occupied by which (in a 
book, remember, containing only 183 small pages) 
might well have been filled by more important 
matter. It is also, we think, unwise to use such 
terms as ammonoxyl, potassoxyl, and orthoboric 
acid, We must bear in mind, however, that the 
book has been written specially in reference to the 
elementary examination of the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington ; and although 
it is to our mind quite unsuitable for ordinary 
school work, it is no doubt found useful by the 
South Kensington students who are in the habit 
of attending Dr. Frankland’s lectures. 

Dr. Euer’s work on Nautical Astronomy is full 
of concise definitions and practical examples. The 
exercises at the end of each chapter are judicious] 
selected, and have reference to examples which 
are worked out in the text. The book presupposes 
some acquaintance with trigonometry and with 
astronomy. To those who possess this knowledge, 
and who are preparing for a nautical career, the 
work will be found to be of service. 

Mr. Simpson has attempted to get too much 
into a little space. A treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy—how elementary soever it may be—can 
with difficulty be brought within the compass of 
190 pages. At least there is no space to be lost. 
This book is divided into three divisions. The 
first division treats of the various properties of 
matter, then of the statics and dynamics of solids, 
liquids, and gases ; the second division, of sound, 
light, and heat; and the third division, of electri- 
city and magnetism. Concise definitions, which 
should frequently appear in a small treatise, are 
rarely met with, and the introductory historical 
matter at the commencement of each science 
might well have been omitted in a treatise of this 
size, the more so since they are frequently in- 
accurate, Thus we are told (p. 117) that the 
loadstone was proved to have the power of placing 
itself so as to point north and south before the 
Christian era; and that it was known to the 
Chinese 2,000 years before our era. The work 
is very incomplete in parts: thus, the great subject 
of the radiation and absorption of heat is treated 
of in less than three pages. The book does not offer 
any special advantage over books of the same 
character now in existence. 

For a length of time we’ depended in this 
country on the works of Rose and Fresenius for 
instruction in chemical analysis. Then appeared 
books of a more practical turn, such as Dr. Nor- 
mandy’s work, and the book before us by Professor 
Church. Herein, after an account of chemical 
manipulation, and the general modes of analysis, 
we have a short treatise on qualitative analysis, 
followed by the quantitative analysis of a number 
of fairly common substances: manures, salts, 
waters, foods, sugar, milk, cheese, &c. We do 
not notice any new methods, but such as are 
described are clear and scientific: Professor 
Church is too well known among scientific men 
for us to doubt that he has selected the most 
appropriate method for whatever he analyses. 
The book will be specially useful to district food 
analysts, and to agricultural students. 

A treatise which should give us in a comprehen- 
sive form the principal results of organic chemistry 
has long been wanted in this country. The great 
standard work of Gmelin is too cumbrous for 
general reference, and the admirable articles in 
Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry are not suitable 
for general and connected purposes of study. 
Hence we are quite ready to welcome Mr, Arm- 
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strong’s book, and on examining it we find 
that he has furnished us with a compact little 
treatise which contains an account of the more 
prominent organic compounds, and their mode 
of formation. Organic chemistry, although a 
comparatively new science, has made astonishing 
progress during the last twenty-five years. Al- 
though a host of organic bodies are composed 
of four elements only, they outstrip in number 
the various inorganic substances produced by the 
combinations of all the sixty-four elements. Six 
volumes of Gmelin’s Chemistry are devoted to 
inorganic chemistry, twelve to organic. New in- 
organic compounds are not often now discovered, 
while every year brings to light numberless new 
organic compounds. The barriers which were 
supposed to divide the two sciences have been 
almost removed: they are merging the one into 
the other. For formerly a body was organic when 
it was known only as the product of some vital ac- 
tion, when it was believed to be produced only in 
the organism ofan animal or plant. But as scientific 
chemistry advanced, and as the number of labourers 
in the field was augmented, it was soon found that 
chemists could produce in the laboratory many 
substances hitherto believed to be strictly organic. 
At the present moment more than a thousand such 
bodies have been artificially produced without the 
intervention of any vital process. Hence we must 
modify our definition of so-called organic chemistry, 
and our author has done well in defining it as 
“the chemistry of carbon and its compounds,” 
since carbon is the one essential element in all 
organic compounds. Dr, Hoffmann, if we re- 
member rightly, has called it “the history of the 
migrations of carbon.” 

The work cgmmences with a very brief account 
of organic analysis, and of the apparatus employed 
to effect it. Rational and empirical formulae, 
polymerism, metamerism, and isomerism, precede 
an account of the classification of carbon com- 
pounds, and then carbon itself is discussed 
and its simpler compounds; afterwards, the 
more complex compounds. We do not con- 
sider that Mr. Armstrong has made sufficient 
use of atomicities or of types. We should 
prefer to see the type and its ramifications 
traced, just as we write K,O and KHO, K,SO, 
and KHSO,, on the water-type H,O. Also, we 
protest against such barbarous and unnecessary 
names as T’etrabromethylene dibromide for O,Br, ; 
and Benzylethylbenzene for a body which is writ- 
ten symbolically as C,,H,,. Organic chemist: 
can never be much studied, or studied wit 
advantage, as a mental exercise, until it beeomes 
more systematic and methodical, and is capable of 
more logical treatment. It is, however, some 
triumph to have reduced the main principles of the 
science to the dimensions of the compact little 
volume before us, which will be useful to medical 
students, to those who have to pass an examina- 
tion in organic chemistry at the London Univer- 
sity or elsewhere, and to students in a chemical 
laboratory who are commencing organic analysis, 

G. I’. Ropwe.t. 








Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation for 1873, (Hartford, 1874.) These 
Transactions consist of eight papers printed in 
full, together with an account of the proceedings 
of the Association at their fifth annual session, 
which contains abstracts of several other com- 
munications, The present volume has all the 
prominent qualities which distinguished former 
publications of the series—a large amount of fresh 
scientific matter, worked out and stated with 
vigour and clearness, and at the same time also 
with sobriety and moderation. 

The first paper, on “The Epic Forms of Verbs 
in aw,” by Mr. Frederic D. Allen, discusses a sub- 
ject which has occupied a good deal of space in 
Curtius’ Studien, Mr. Allen follows Curtius in 
the main, regarding forms like épéu»re¢ as having 
arisen from dpdéorrec by assimilation and transfer- 





ence of quantity; the intermediate form may be 
either dpduvreg (which Mr. Allen prefers) or 
dpucyrec. Leo Meyer ingeniously supposed the 
true form to be épé.»Te, pointing out that this 
lengthening of the seeond vowel never takes place 
unless it is already long by position. It might 
have been noticed that there is a similarly suspi- 
cious lengthening in the subjunctive of verbs in - ; 
for we have orijonry, Géopev, but yrowr. Here it 
is difficult to avoid a view like that of Leo Meyer, 
viz., that the lengthening is not original, but due 
to an ancient confusion with the regular con- 
tracted forms. 

No. IL., “Studies in Cymrie Philology,” by 
Professor E. W. Evans, is a continuation of notes 
already published. No. III., by the late Professor 
Hadley, is also on a Celtic subject, namely, 
“Koch’s Treatment of the Celtic Element in 
English.” It is written with all the liveliness, 
the penetration, and the command of sound 
method which distinguished the lamented author. 
He is able to reduce very much the number of 
words to which Koch assigned a Celtic origin. 

The fourth paper—on the Pronunciation of 
Latin as presented in some recent Grammars—by 
Professor Haldeman, notices Mr. Roby’s and some 
others, but too briefly for practical purposes. 
The next is by Professor Packard, on Some Points 
in the Life of Thucydides. After noticing the 
total absence of reference to Thucydides and his 
work in Greek literature—a circumstance which 
may be due to a sort of literary fashion rather 
than to any causes peculiar to Thucydides—Pro- 
fessor Packard points out that his father’s name, 
Olorus, seems to be Thracian: it is taken from a 
king of that country, father-in-law of Miltiades. 
The inference seems to be fair that Thucydides 
belonged to the family of Miltiades and Cimon, 
who again are connected in various ways with 
Thrace and the Thrace-ward positions of Athens. 

The article by Professor Goodwin, on the 
Classification of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
Syntax, is excellent, The main object is to get rid 
of the notion that the Greek moods express degrees 
of “ possibility ” “ probability,” &c., and to sub- 
stitute a classification founded on their real mean- 
ings. Professor Goodwin does not refer to 
Delbriick’s work on the Moods in Vedic Sanscrit 
and Homeric Greek, where he would find his 
views amply confirmed, and the different uses 
historically explained. 

The article of Professor March, on Recent Dis- 
cussions of Grimm's Law, is chiefly devoted to 
examining a theory proposed by Mr. Sweet in his 
recent edition of Alfred’s translation of Gregory's 
Pastorale. The point most in question is the pro- 
nunciation of the “thorn” of Anglo-Saxon—whe- 
ther surd or sonant. Mr.- Sweet had supposed it 
to have been uniformly sonant (=dh) and was 
thus obliged to suppose a series of changes which 
Professor Mareh does not admit, from dh to th. 
Incidentally the whole subject of Grimm’s Law 
is drawn into the discussion. 

The rigorous method and the fulness of learn- 
ing which characterise the volume generally are 
especially to be admired in this discussion. 

he last paper belongs to a department for 
which American scholars have special advantages, 
namely, Indian Philology. It is a “ Vocabulary 
of the Language of the Indians of the Isthmus of 
Darien,” compiled by Commander Lull, of the 
U.S. Navy. 

The Proceedings contain abstracts of some 
other papers of interest. Professor W. F. Allen 
discussed the phrase principis dignatio in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, c. 13, arguing strongly for the 
version “favour of the princeps.” In the other 
equally well-known passage about the division of 
land, c. 26, he translates secundum dignationem par- 
tiuntur “ divide (the lands) according to a valua- 
tion of them,” which can hardly be right. A paper 
on “ Aphasia,” must have been of great interest 
for the physiological study of language ; the abstract 
is too brief. The same may be said of the abstract 
of Professor Stengel’s paper on the Languages 





and Dialeets of Italy; and still more decidedly of 
a communication “On the Huron Language and 
some of the Huron-Iroquois Traditions.” It 


a gree that Hiawatha was an ap eel page a 
of the fifteenth century, that he fi a e- 
deracy of various Indian tribes; that the recollec- 
tion of these events is handed down by tradition, 
and in particular, that some of the songs then 
composed are still preserved, not, of course, in 
writing, but “by means of strings of wampum, 
each string varying from the others in the colloca- 
tion of the beads, and every string recalling a 
verse.” As the verses are in an archaic dialect, 
now partly forgotten, it will be seen what a sug- 
gestive pte is offered to the epic poetry of 
other countries. We should be to know 
whether the history rests on good contemporary 
evidence. At first sight it reminds us strikingly 
of the legend of Tell. Perhaps the gentleman 
who is quoted as authority on the subject—Mr. 
Horatio "Fall—will publish his researches in a 
complete form. The subject is one which Ameri- 
can scholars may well e their spécialité. 

It is worth mentioning, as a proof of the 
general interest felt in these things in America, 
that when the Association held its meeting in 
Providence, R. I., in 1872, gentlemen of that city 
subscribed 495 dollars towards the expense of 
printing the Transactions. It is to be hoped that 
the Association will be able in future to print a 
larger proportion of the papers read. 

D, B. Morro. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Revue Scientifique gives a long and interest- 
ing account of the researches into the respiration of 
plants which M. Corenwinder has communicated to 
the Société des Sciences of Lille. For many years 
the functions of the vegetable kingdom were re- 
presented as being of an a kind to those of 
animals, Plants grew to furnish food for animals, 
and to render animal life possible; they formed 
intermediate principles which animal life de- 
stroyed; animal excretions were the natural 
nutriments required for vegetable life, and plants 
urified the air which animals deteriorated ; and 
inally, respiration, the most continuous function of 
our organism, was in animals a process of absorbing 
oxygen and evolving carbonic acid, and in plants 
an absorption of carbonic acid and an evolution of 
oxygen. The ideaarising from these views was that 
of harmonious opposition. Claude Bernard’s ex- 
eriments showing the formation of one of the most 
important of the intermediate principles, sugar, 
in the liver of animals, overthrew this theory, and 
suggested new views in harmony with the general 
tendencies of science, and led to comparisons of 
lants and animals founded upon their resem- 
| rosa rather than upon their differences. In 
tracing these resemblances considerable difficulties 
were experienced in relation to the function of 
respiration, and it is these which M. Corenwinder 
claims to have removed. The reviewer remarks 
that since the respiration of plants was first re- 
garded as an exhalation o oxygen derived from 
the carbonic acid of the air, experiments, which 
are now old, materially limited the force of this 
explanation. It has been long known that this 
mode of respiration depends on the action of 
solar rays, and is confined to portions of plants 
containing the green matter chlorophyl. It 
was then discovered that flowers not coloured 
green, and even green parts in the dark, 
did not limit their action to absorbing car- 
bonic acid and setting free its oxygen; on the 
contrary, they chental oxygen and exhaled car- 
bonic acid as animals do. Hence arose the ascrip- 
tion to plants of two modes of respiration, one 
mee Sha and the other diurnal, the latter being 
regarded as the chief or true respiratory process. 
M. Corenwinder’s investigations show that what 
has been considered diurnal respiration—viz., ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid by the chlorophyl—is ® 
digestive act, as Claude Bernard supposed, and 
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that the real respiration of plants resembles that 
of animals, Buds, young shoots, and growing 
leaves for a certain time absorb oxygen and ex- 
hale carbonic acid in an ostensible way and with- 
out interruption by day or night, except in the 
spring, when the nocturnal temperature is low, 
and the process is scarcely apparent. Light and 
heat accelerate it. As the buds or leaves grow 
beyond a certain point of development, this ab- 
aie of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic 
acid diminishes sensibly, and ceases to be apparent 
when they are fully grown. The amount of 
this action observable in any plant is proportioned 
to the quantity of leaf, &c., in active growth. The 
limit beyond which plants cease to exhale car- 
bonie acid in an ostensible way during the day, 
varies much according to the species, some mani- 
festing it a long while, others losing the faculty 
quickly. In the first category M. Corenwinder 
places Dielytra spectabilis, and in the latter beet- 
root leaves. 

To ascertain why the exhalation of carbonic 
acid py sper ceased in adult leaves, when it 
ought, by analogy with animals, to be in most 
vigour, M. Corenwinder proceeded to analyse the 
leaf contents in different periods of growth. Lilac 
and maple leaves were used in two sets of observa- 
tions extending from April 15 to October 31. The 
proportion of water in leaves diminishes as the 
season advances, but the decrease is not regular, 
considerable rains occasionally throwing it back. 
Operating upon dried leaves, M. Corenwinder 
found that the proportions of nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous matters varied according to stage 
of growth, and also according to the nature 
of the plants; maple, for example, containing 
more nitrogenous matter than lilac, and country 
trees more than town ones. Omitting the 
tabular statements of analyses, the general 
result was that during the growth of leaves, 
their proportion of nitrogenous to other mat- 
ters diminishes rapidly. It is at a maximum 
when they first emerge from the bud, it lessens 
wep! about the beginning of July, when the 

uit of the lilac is formed. After this it is slightly 
variable, but seems to experience a small increase 
as the leaves approach maturity, and is at a 
minimum when that period is reached. At ihe 
time of the lilac leaves falling, their nitrogenous 
matter amounts to about one-third of the pro- 
portion they had in the beginning; in maple 
it is a trifle more. The carbonaceous 
matter augments rapidly from the moment the 
leaves emerge from the buds till the completion of 
their growth, which in the lilac is when the 
flowers are nearly open. There is a slight increase 
beyond this up to September, and then, in maple, a 
sensible depression, and the maximum proportion 
is at the time of the fall when they have lost a 
good deal of their nitrogenous matter. The 
quantity of ash increases rapidly up to June, after 
which it is less pronounced. Wit ered leaves of 
maple contain less mineral matter than those of 
lilac, which lose a slight proportion in the course 
of their suteind—gekaahy through rains carry- 
ing off some of their soluble salts. 

It now remains to connect these facts of analysis 
with the life history of the plants. During the 
entire growth period the nitrogenous matters are 
very abundant, probably organised, and endowed 
with an existence independent of the vegetable 
cells, They exercise the animal function of respi- 
tation, which then is the predominant operation. 
At first, the carbonic acid resulting from this pro- 
cess is only partly retained by the reducing action 
of the chlorophyl. Thus the young plant exposed 
to light and air exhales an excess of carbonic acid. 
In the second period the relative proportion of ni- 
trogenous matters diminishes and the carbonaceous 
matters increase. The plant then only exhales a 
small quantity of carbonic acid, the bulk of it 
being retained by the chlorophyl, which decom- 
poses it and fixes the carbon. At a later date the 

ic acid ceases to appear, the gas being ab- 
sorbed by the chlorophy] as quickly as it isevolved 





by respiration. The respiratory phenomena are 
then masked, and can only be revealed by indirect 
processes. 

In an experiment of Boussingault it was found 
that leaves placed ina bell glass containing pure 
hydrogen mixed with a little carbonic acid, in a 
room feebly illuminated, gave out a little oxygen, 
showing that the assimilation of carbon had not 
ceased, which it only does in total darkness. It 
is also known. that ina similar amount of light 
leaves in a glass full of air give out carbonic acid 
in inspiring oxygen ; and, putting the two facts 
together, it appears that the two functions of the 
plant—respiration and assimilation of carbon—are 
simultaneous, but that the last becomes so at- 
tenuated that it cannot completely mask the effects 
of the former. M. Corenwinder finds support for 
his theory in the fact that the white-tufted leaves 
found in a variety of maize, which contain 
no chlorophy], have not the faculty of sensibly ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid and exhaling oxygen as the 
green and ore maize leaves have in sunlight; 
but they do exhale sensible quantities of carbonic 
acid in daylight. Senebier had noticed that the 
red and yellow tufts of the tricoloured amaranth 
did not give off oxygen when exposed to the sun, 
but that the Jeaves of the red amaranth had 
this property. So leaves naturally green, 
but changing to red at the end of their 
lives, such as those of the Virginian Creeper, 
completely ceas2 to absorb carbonic acid and ex- 
hale oxygen. Faded leaves, as M. Corenwinder 
found, emit carbonic acid, though not as an act of 
vitality, but of decay. Analysing some white 
leaves gathered from a maple, and also green ones 
from the same tree, the former were found to 
contain in 100 parts (dried) 17-06 of nitrogenous 
matter, and the latter only 13:75. Thus white 
leaves are proportionately richer in nitrogenous 
matter than green ones, the latter being the richer 
in carbonaceous matter. Respiration he considers 
the function of the organised nitrogenous matter ; 
assimilation of carbon that of organised matter 
chiefly, if not solely, formed of ternary compounds, 
For a more detailed exposition of his processes 
and results the original papers may be consulted. 
If his opinions should be confirmed we shall have 
the curious fact of organisms digesting and assimi- 
lating as food that which is an excretion of their 
own respiratory system. 

WE learn from the American Naturalist that 
Professor Marsh has communicated to the Connec- 
ticut Academy of Arts and Sciences the result of 
his researches on the size of the brain of the ter- 
tiary mammals. He finds that the Eocene mam- 
mals had small brains, in some cases scarcely larger 
than those of the higher reptiles. In Dinoceras, 
little less than the elephant in bulk, the brain 
cavity is not more than one-eighth of the averag 
size of existing rhinoceroses. In Tinoceras the 
smallness is quite as remarkable. In the gigantic 
Brontothoridae of the American Miocene, the brain 
cavity is very much larger than in the Eocene 
Dinoceras, being about the size of that of the 
Indian rhinoceros. In the Pliocene strata of the 
West a species of mastodon is the largest mammal, 
and although but little larger than Brontothorium 
it had a much bigger brain, though not equal to 
that of existing Proboscidians. He founda similar 
as development in the equine mammals 
rom the Eocene to the Pliocene periods, 

Tue Revue Scientifique contains an account of a 
paper on ‘The Tertiary Insects of France,” pre- 
sented to the Faculty of Sciences as a “ doctorial 
thesis ” by M. Oustalet. After alluding to various 
researches showing that insects. have a much 
greater antiquity than was formerly supposed, as 
they have been found in Devonian strata of New 
Brunswick and in carboniferous formations of 
Claxeugh and Saarbriick, he gives an account of 
his own investigations, and describes and figures 
more than 100 species, some already known to 
M. Heer, but for the most part quite new. In 
Auvergne deposits he discovered small species of 
hydrophilus and dyticus, like those now found in 





ponds, and in the paper-like layers of dusodyle 
finely preserved specimens of gnats (Bibiontdes), 
differing in the absence of wings from the genus 
Protomyia. Besides these were larvae of stra- 
tiomys like those of S. cameleon, weevils, a 
wing of a hemipterous insect, a hymenopter, and 
a small nocturnal lepidopter. The fossil insects 
of Aix are not yet fully studied, but M. Oustalet 
figures sixty species of coleoptera, presenting a 
singular mixture of exotic types—African, Asiatic, 
American ; those of Europe being chiefly Mediter- 
ranean. He also describes species of neuroptera, 
lepidoptera, and hymenoptera. From the nature 
of these various insects it is supposed that at the 
commencement of the miocene epoch central and 
southern France must have had a considerably 
warmer climate than now exists, and must have 
been exposed to alternations of drought and mois- 
ture. 

N. Gosselet has communicated to the Geological 
Society of Lille the result of his examination of 
the Boulonnais coal-fields, and as we learn from 
the Revue Scientifique he ascribes them to the 
same age as those of Belgium. He distinguishes 
three zones, dolomite, limestone with Productus 
cora, ditto with P. undatus, and ditto with P. 
giganteus, and finds the same arrangement in 

lecium. Below the calcareous zone in the Bou- 
lonnais is a white sandstone like the English 
millstone grit, containing at Hardinghen Stgilla- 
ria calamita and Productus carbonarius. The coal 
schists worked at Locquinghen were deposited 
after the grit with Productus carbonartus, and belong 
to the upper part of the Boulonnais coal measures. 
Many authors have regarded this coal as of the 
same age as the carboniferous limestone, because 
that formation lies over the schists, but from its 
flora and also from careful stratigraphical investi- 
gations, M. Gosselet supposes a very oblique gap 
between the limestone and the coal schists. 

He considers it established that the primary 
strata of the Boulonnais belong to the basin of 
Namur, and the coal strata of Hardinghen are 
yon ageing of those of Liége, Mons, Anzin, 

Sthune, ce. 

M. Debray gave an account to the same society 
of the turf-beds on the Flemish coast. He found 
first alluvial soil 0°20 m., then grey clay and sand, 
with sea-shells and brackish water, 0°85 m., after 
which blue clay more or less sandy, and sea-shells 
0:80 m., under which lay peat 1:10 m., and below 
that a bottom layer of blue clay. In the peat he 
found remains of horse, ox, sheep, stag, roebuck, 
dog, polecat, whale, cock, sturgeon, likewise 
objects in bronze, a tripod, spears, vases and orna- 
ments, together with red Gallo-Roman pottery and 
a black pottery of the same date ornamented in 
relief. We thinks that the peat existed at the 
Roman epoch, and that the region was inhabited. 
The peat, he considers, formed in a lake sepa- 
rated by dunes from the sea, and at a time sub- 
sequent to the Roman epoch the sea broke in, we! 
sited the clay, &c., and was subsequently excluded 
by human aid, and left to the limits it now occupies, 


Tue University of Erlangen has lost the oldest 
member of its professorial staff by the death, on 
August 21, of Dr. J. M. Leupoldt, ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, General Therapeutics, Psy- 
chology, and the History of Medicine. Dr.-Leu- 
poldt, who was born in 1794, had been actively 
engaged in lecturing since his appointment, nearly 
fifty years ago, to the chair of Medicine, whose 
duties he continued to fulfil to within a short 
period of his death. Beyond the sphere of his 
own academical activity, he was best known by 
his comprehensive work on the History of Medi- 
cine, which was published in 1863. e religious 
and philosophical point of view from which this 
work is written was perfectly in harmony with 
the general tenour of his life, and among his 
fellow-townsmen he was respected for the inde- 
fatigable energy with which he continued to the 
very last to employ his talents and exert his in- 
fluence to ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
and to promote objects of philanthropy. 
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Durine the last week in August a congress of 
Danish physicians, more than 200 in number, met 
at ped Among other -points under dis- 
cussion, the claims of women to enter the pro- 
fession were brought forward, and were considered 
in a much calmer and more rational manner than 
usual, The Congress came to no definite deter- 
mination on the subject, but it listened with 
patience to the members who pleaded the cause of 
female students, and the general feeling at the 
meeting seemed to be that there was nothing to 
prevent women from treating the diseases of their 
sex with ability and success, while in the matter 
of obstetric practice it wes in the highest degree 
desirable to transfer it completely from the hands 


of common midwives to those of women duly cer- 


tificated by the University. 





AnotHER philological pamphlet from the un- 
tiring Whitley Stokes in Calcutta. This time 
it is Some Remarks on the Celtic Additions to 
Curtius’s Greek Etymology by Professor Windisch. 
Thirty-five pages of royal octavo are devoted to a 
kindly but keen criticism of the German pro- 
fessor’s errors of commission and omission in his 
additions to the fourth edition of Curtius’s great 
work. The faults committed arise mainly from 
Windisch’s misplaced trust in his predecessors. 
The faults of omission are given in twenty-seven 

ages of Celtic words which the critic wishes to 
include under certain of the roots or groups given 
by Curtius. To these he adds a mention of some 
of the phonetic changes in which the Neo-Celtic 
languages resemble Greek; and then a list of 
thirty-eight Greek words which have apparently 
their cognates in the Celtic languages, but are not 
fully treated in Curtius’s book, Lastly—for Dr. 
Stokes is the “ correctingest ” of men—three pages 
of Corrigenda for the second edition of his 
Goidelica, 

THe current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Theologie, so ably edited by 
Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena, contains the fol- 
lowing articles :— Polycarp of Smyrna,” by the 
editor: an attempt to show, against Keim and 
Scholten, that Polycarp was really a disciple of 
John the Apostle and the seer of the Apocalypse, 
but that he contributes no evidence to the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. “On «ig 
ré with the Infinitive in the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Oorinthians,” by E. Harmsen: this 
refers to Meyer's note on Rom. i. 20, who takes a 
view which is opposed by many leading ae 
tors. Harmsen quotes and examines all the New 
Testament passages bearing on the question. 
“The Dependence of 1 Peter on Romans,” by 
W. Senfert. “On 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33,” by C. 
Holsten, one of the most eminent of the younger 
liberal theologians, who seeks to prove that these 
two verses are an interpolation, “ Hartmann’s 
Philosophie des Unbewussten, its Gnosticism and 
Metaphysical Value,” by A. Schweizer, the ve- 
senile and distinguished follower of Schleier- 
macher. 


Tue Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums (Jan.—Aug.) appeals to 
such a limited circle of readers in this country, 
that several valuable contributions to biblical cri- 
ticism are in danger of being overlooked. Of the 
articles relating to special Jewish literature it is 
unnecessary for us to speak, Among the Old 
Testament papers we may single out four by the 
learned editor, Dr. Gratz:—“On the Meaning of 
the Word ‘ammim in Biblical Literature” (‘am- 
mim, not only “nations,” but “tribes,” as in 
Deut. xxxii. 8, Ps. Ixvi. 8, Zech. xi. 10, 1 K. xxii. 
22, 28, Mic. i. 2, Ps. Ixxxvii. 6, Zeph. iii. 9, 
Deut, xxxiii. 3; sometimes even “ people”— 
Leute—as in Joel ii. 6, Judg. v. 14, Lev. 
xix. 6); “ Misunderstood Passages in Genesis” 
(on Gen. xii. 6, and the parallel as 
cimen of the impetuosity and opiniativeness which 
too often deform the works of this scholar); “On 
the Verb masak and its Derivatives” (attempt to 
show that masak is another form of nasak, “to 





pour.’’ We doubt whether this theory can be made 
to fit Ps. cii. 10) ; “ The Beginning of the Chaldean 
Dominion over Judea ” (shows, inter alia, that Je- 
hoiakim’s revolt did not follow at once on the 
battle of Carchemish, but that four years probably 
intervened; also the roll which was burned by 
Jehoiakim contained only the prophecy in chapter 
xxv. The common view, that it was a collection 
of prophecies, is ae by the statement of the 
prophet in xxxvi. 29, and based on a misunder- 
standing of xxxvi. 2, “From the day I spake 
unto thee... . unto this day,” words which 
ought to be written with quotation commas ; they 
refer to the opening words of the prophecy in 
chapter xxv.). 


Some time ago we noticed an edition of Jerome's 
translation of the Psalter—which is distinct, of 
course, from that in the Mg ome rey by 
Professors Tischendorf and Delitzsch, and Dr. 
Baer. By a singular coincidence, Professor de 
Lagarde, of Gottingen, was at that very time carry- 
ing through the press an edition of the same ver- 
sion, which has now appeared, and may be pro- 
cured, at the moderate price of 1} thaler (4s. éa.), 
by writing to Professor de Lagarde. Only a 
small number of copies have been printed. Four 
manuscripts, and where necessary the older edi- 
tions, have been carefully collated; among the 
former is a codex of the tenth century, which 
closely resembles the famous Codex Amiatinus, 
of which a collation was recently published by 
Dr. Heyse. The name of Lagarde is a guarantee 
for the accuracy of the text. 


Tue second volume of Albrecht Ritschl’s work 
on The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Atonement (Bonn: Marcus) has just appeared, 
and will amply reward the student of exegesis, as 
it is entirely occupied with the interpretation of 
the Biblical es. relating to this doctrine. 
We hope it will not wait too long for a translation. 


Tue second half of the new edition of Dr. 
Delitzsch’s great work on the Psalms has also ap- 
peared (Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke). It is 
superfluous to say that the learned author's passion 
for accuracy is as conspicuous here as in his other 
works, —— in his attention to etymology and 
synonyms. he conscientiousness, too, with 
which he reports and briefly criticises the opinions 
of other scholars is deserving of warm recognition. 
His critical and exegetical point of view, which 
we must not be su pont to recommend, is of 
course unchanged. e present volume is accom- 
panied by an accentuological commentary on the 
first three Psalms; this is substituted for the ela- 
orate dissertation by the Masoretic scholar, Herr 
Baer, which adorned the two previous editions. 
There are also two excellent indices to the notes 
on etymologies and synonyms, which will give an 
idea of the harvest the careful student may gather. 

Dr. JosepH KARABACEK, of the Vienna Uni- 
versity, has recently published a very interesting 
work entitled Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Mazja- 
diten. The subject isan Arabic inscription which 
was discovered at Bosra in the Haurin, by Dr. P. 
Politzer. The inscription informs us that the 
building on which it was engraved was a Deyr 
(or convent), and a place of pilgrimage ; and that 
the Amir Dubeys, the son of Sadakah, ordered 
that it should be visited, and that a certain 
Surkhak had endowed it. The latter may or may 
not be a historical personage; but the Amir 
Dubeys, the Mazyadi, descended from the old 
Arab tribe of the Beni Asad, is well known in the 
history of the Crusades, in which he played a very 
prominent part. 

The eg ape examination of the inscrip- 
tion does no little credit to Dr. Karabacek’s learn- 
ing, and isan important addition to our knowledge 
of the history of the Arabic character, the most 
beautiful existing. This critical examination of 
the inscription is followed by a historical account 
of the dynasty of the Mazyadis, which will be 
found very valuable. The work ends with a 
genealogical table and three lithographic plates. 





FINE ART. 


The History of Music (Art and Science). 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Records to the 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By W. Chap- 


pell, F.S.A. (London: Chappell & Co., 
1874.) 


To write the History of Music for the period 
covered by this volume is a task which calls for 
several attainments not often found together. 
It is almost a truism to say that the study of . 
Greek music requires a knowledge of Greek 
history and the Greek language; but so 
little has been done by scholars for either 
the text or the interpretation of the Scriptures 
Musici that no ordinary amount of scholar- 
ship is required. On the other hand, the 
historian of music should know not only 
music itself, but also the leading principles 
of acoustics ; that is to say, of the invariable 
facts of nature on which every possible art 
or science of music must be based. 

Mr. Chappell has a good share of these 
various qualifications. He is a thorough 
musician, with sympathy for the less familiar 
styles. He has read the Greek musical 
treatises to good profit, and though his 
scholarship occasionally shows an amateur’s 
touch, he is incapable of the sort of mistakes 
which occur in every other page of M. Fétis. 
He has a fair acquaintance with ancient 
history ; but when he has to deal with evi- 
dence, we become aware of a certain want of 
familiarity with the methods of historical 
enquiry. It may seem paradoxical (or 
worse) to say so, but probably Mr. Chappell 
would have done better to take his history 
straight from Grote, without going back to 
Diodorus and Plutarch at all. His weakest 
side, however, is the physical theory of 
music. Scientific readers will be apt to shut 
the book in the middle of the Preface when 
they are told that MHelmholtz’s great 
book on the Tonempfindungen displays 
a number of “curious misconceptions,” 
that it is a “hasty book,” that Helmholtz 
misunderstands the meaning of the words 
consonance and dissonance, and the like. 
Mr. Chappell’s theory is evidently the fruit 
of his own reflexion, and as such, does him 
no discredit ; for it is the theory first pro- 
posed by Euler, and universally accepted, 
until it was disproved by Helmholtz. Hence 
the quotation (at p. 237) from Sir John 
Herschel gives Mr. Chappell no real support ; 
it merely shows that the Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy was written 
before the date of Helmholtz’s discoveries. 
It is singular, certainly, that Sir John 
Herschel should speak with so much con- 
fidence of a theory which he himself, with 
Helmholtz’s proofs before him, would have 
been the first to give up. 

Scientific readers will understand that 
this part of the work, however erroneous, 
need not materially affect the value of the 
rest. Indeed, the chief reason for calling so 
much attention to it is, that Mr. Chappell 
himself has made it so prominent. His real 
and great merit lies in the clear and sympa- 
thetic account which he has given of the 
Greek system of music. Before we come to 
this, however, it is necessary to say some- 
thing of an historical theory, also extraneous 
to the subject of Greek music, but which 
some of Mr. Chappell’s readers may find 
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almost as great a stumbling-block as his 
scientific views. He believes that Greek 
music, at least in its later form, was derived 
from Egypt, when that country was opened 
to intercourse with Greece in the seventh 
century B.C. In this, indeed, there is nothing 
prima facie improbable. The old fashion of 
deriving everything Greek from “ the Kast,” 
led to a reaction which asserted the absolute 
independence of Greek genius ; but the latest 
writers on these subjects have recognised 
that a nation like the Greeks may be tho- 
roughly original and creative, and yet have 
borrowed the rudiments and (so to speak) 
the alphabet of their art—the implements, 
the materials, the manual skill—from an 
older civilisation. The question therefore is, 
Do the Greek instruments and the Greek 
divisions of the scale show sufficient traces 
of an Egyptian origin? I venture to think 
that Mr. Chappell’s arguments will be re- 
garded by most students of history as quite 
insufficient. Passing over what he quotes 
regarding the early intercourse with Egypt, 
the travels of Greek philosophers, &c., as 
too vague and uncertain, his positive argu- 
ments seem to be these :— 

1. “ Nicomachus, quoting Pythagoras and 
Plato, tells us that the Egyptians ascribed 
twenty-eight sounds to the universe. That 
is the precise total number of Greek notes 
in their greater and lesser perfect systems 
combined.” This is a “ remarkable coincid- 
ence,” but, in the first place, Nicomachus is 
a late writer, and the “ Pythagoras ”’ whom 
he quoted was in all probability spurious. 
Next, the number 28 is a perfect number, 
and might have been applied to the universe 
on mathematical, not musical grounds. 
Finally, the Greek 28 notes cannot have 
been transplanted bodily from Egypt, as the 
argument requires, because the nomenclature 
is evidently founded on a simple Octave 
System, with fresh names coined as they 
were required by the Greeks. The lowest note, 
for instance, called Proslambanomenos—the 
“added ’—was certainly added in Greece, 
not in Egypt. 

2. In the treatise Uepit ‘Eppnveiac, as- 
cribed to Demetrius Phalereus, there is a 
passage which Mr. Chappell takes to mean 
that “in Egypt the priests hymn the gods 
through the seven notes of the scale,” 
accompanied by the pipe and the kithara: 
and he compares this with a Greek vase- 
painting in the Museum at Berlin, No. 626, 
on which four priests are represented, two 
playing on the lyre and two on pipes, with 
letters written all round them which seem 
to be AEIO. The coincidence surely is 
very slight, even when we have given the 
proper rendering of da rv éxra gwrnér- 
tw, viz. “through the seven vowels,” not 
“notes of the scale.” They are called ypap- 
para directly afterwards. I may add, with- 
out professing to explain either the passage 
or the vase-painting, that the priests on 
the vase are not very like Greeks, either 
in face or in dress. 

8. The Museum at Florence contains part 
ofan Egyptian finte, described by M. Fétis 
in his Histoire dela Musique. Acopy having 
been made at his desire, it was found that 
the interval between the highest and lowest 
note was a fourth, and that the six sounds 
of the instrument formed a chromatic scale. 





Mr, Chappell supposes this scale to be the 
result of inaccurate measurements: he 
takes the six notes to be those of a Greek 
tetrachord, “ when it includes the enhar- 
monic quarter-tone and the chromatic semi- 
tone for change into those genera.” Before 
arriving at this conclusion—and certainly 
before using it as a proof that Greek music 
was of Egyptian origin— Mr. Chappell should 
have satisfied himself of the inaccuracy 
of M. Fétis’s facts. It would not be diffi. 
cult to obtain a fresh and accurate mea- 
surement at Florence. 

4, Herodotus identifies the Egyptian 
lament for Maneros with the Greek song 
called “ Linus.” ‘Identity of song argues 
identity of system of music. There could 
be no such identity between a boat-song of 
the Nile and any European air now.” It 
seems very doubtful what the likeness 
amounted to which struck Herodotus. It 
does not follow from his words that the two 
songs ‘were sung to the same air. 

Mr. Chappell’s account of Egyptian 
musical instruments, illustrated by careful 
engravings from monuments, is most inte- 
resting, but it certainly does not bear out his 
view as to the derivation of the Greek music 
of the seventh century B.c. from Egypt. 
Certain instruments, such as the Magadis, 
appear to have been borrowed; but most 
Egyptian instraments—especially the harp 
and lute—are unlike anything Greek. 

When we reach the Greek octave system 
we are on comparatively firm ground. The 
Greek single octave, Mr. Chappell shows, 
was the same as the modern minor scale, ex- 
cept that ‘it began on the fourth below the 
key-note and ended on the fifth above it.” 
But when the Greeks extended their scale to 
two octaves, their arrangement was the same 
as ours. ‘‘ They added a Fourth to the top 
and a Fifth to the bottom of their one-octave 
scale” (p. 84), and thus turned it into two 
octaves, with the Mesé or key-note in the 
middle. These additions, however, were 
made gradually, and the primitive heptachord 
system of “ conjunct’”’ tetrachords—E up to 
Aand A upto D (with B flat)—was still 
retained. Thus arose the two “ perfect” 
systems of the technical writers, the Greater 
System consisting of two octaves, and the 
Lesser System of an octave from A (the key- 
note) downwards, and a tetrachord from A 
up to D, with B flat instead of B natural. 

The great puzzle of Greek music has been 
the nature of the modes. Did they differ in 
pitch only, like the keys on a modern piano, 
or were they scales, differing as the major 
and minor do, in the order of the intervals ? 
Mr. Chappell decides that the modes are 
simply keys; and as an interpretation of 
the ancient authorities his view seems clearly 
right. The fifteen modes were so many 
repetitions of the two perfect systems, the 
pitch rising in successive semitones. Such 
was the theory until the time of Ptolemy. 
But when we ask whether every Greek air 
was in one of the minor keys, we are met by 
further and more ditlicult questions. The 
character of music depends not so much on 
the scale of notes used as on the relation of 
the melody and harmony to the “tonic” 
or key-note. Had the Greek the strict 
tonality—the subordinationto a tonic—which 
distinguishes modern music? Mr. Chappell 





is fully aware of the importance of this ques- 
tion. “The secondary meaning of Mesé as 
key-note is far more important than the 
mary; for it has afforded a far greater 
insight into Greek music than the mere fact 
that it was originally the middle string of 
the lyre” (p. 101). Lec adem yy he quotes 
a passage from the Problems of Aristotle, in 
which the Mesé is spoken of very much as a 
modern musician would speak of the key- 
note. If Mesé is out of tune the whole scale 
is out of tune; all good composers use Mesé 
constantly: “when they quit it they return 
fo it quickly, but to no other in a similar 
way.’ This language certainly goes far to 
prove (in opposition to Helmholtz’s view, 
and also to the conclusions of Westphal) that 
the Mesé was in the full sense a key-note, 
and consequently that all Greek music was 
in one or other of our minor keys. There is 
one point, however, in the passage of the 
Problems which should make us hesitate. 
The prominence of the key-note would hardly 
be said now to be characteristic of good 
music; it is a fixed rule, which applies to 
every piece of music alike. Aristotle’s words 
rather make us think of a state of the art in 
which strict tonality was confined to the 
better class of compositions—a merit, not a 
necessity. This suspicion, again, falls in with 
other indications of a want of tonality, and 
of the existence in Greek practice, if not in 
theory, of other scales besides the minor. 

In the first place, it is obvious to ask 
whether Aristotle’s account of the position 
of the Mesé applies to the conjunct system. 
Ifso, the scale may be represented by that 
of A minor, with B flat instead of B natural. 
Now, the use of B flat may imply either a 
modulation into D minor, or the use of the 
scale which Helmholtz calls the Dorian—a 
scale which differs from the minor by having 
a flat second. Mr. Chappell would probabiy 
accept the latter alternative; for out of the 
three specimens of Greek music which have 
survived, two are referred by him to keys of 
this very kind. One, the Hymn to Calliope, 
is printed in G sharp minor, with A natural 
above it; the other, the Hymn to Apollo, is 
in C sharp minor with D natural. The 
scale, therefore, is not exactly that of the 
minor, though it has a minor character ; it 
is that which will be found analysed by 
Helmholtz under the name of Dorian. 

Mr. Chappell’s account of the Hymn to 
Nemesis enables us to goa step further. He 
observes that “although noted like the 
others in the Hypo-Lydian mode, which at 
the original pitch is C sharp minor, it is 
rather in what we term its relative major, 
viz.in E. It is so according to Aristotle’s 
laws as to Mesé, and, except for D natural, 
would be so by modern laws.” [There is 
some oversight here, for Mr. Chappell has 
printed the music of the Hymn with D sharp 
throughout]. “The hymn” he concludes 
“ is essentially in a major key, and is another 
of the many instances in which the ear has 
guided to what is right, against the musical 
laws of ancient times.” That is to say, the 
nominal Mesé, the Mesé to which Aristotle’s 
laws ought to have applied, is C sharp, but 
the real or natural Mesé is E, and the scale 
used is the Hypo-Phrygian of Helmholtz, the 
modern major with a flat seventh. 

Two conclusions of much interest follow 
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from these facts: first, that Greek music 
had distinctions analogous to that between 
major and minor, and secondly, that these 
distinctions were not made according to, but 
in spite of, their system of tonality. Greek 
musical laws recognised at most the minor 
and the Dorian scales; and if their rules as 
to the key-note had been strict, they could 
have had no other. But with an imperfect 
tonality they were guided by musical feeling 
to scales either the same or nearly the same 
as the modern major. 

The half-conscious use in practical music 
of scales which had not found their place in 
the theory, will go far to explain the im- 
portance attached to the so-called ‘“ species of 
the octave,”’ i.e., the different successions of 
intervals which can be taken on the scale of 
any one key—see the tables given from 
Ptolemy on pp. 112 and 113. The same 
consideration will also help us materially in 
dealing with certain scales given by Aris- 
tides Quintilianus, which Mr. Chappell 
seems to regard as the mere fancy of a late 
writer. They are six in number, all in the 
Enharmonic Genus (i.e., they use intervals 
of a quarter of a tone), and are given as the 
six modes or scales (<ippoviar) discussed by 
Plato in the Republic. They certainly show 
an imperfect tonality: two of them are not 
octaves ; and they cannot be reduced in all 
cases to the standard minor scale. In spite 
of this, or rather, perhaps, because of this, 
it is difficult to believe that they are the fruit 
of mere error, or of later fancy. Before 
condemning them altogether Mr. Chappell 
should look at the chapter on the subject in 
Westphal’s book, Harmonik der Griechen, a 
book which he does not seem to have used 
in writing his own. The scheme given by 
Meibomius is not very accurate, being taken 
from inferior manuscripts. 

An imperfect tonality is incompatible with 
anything beyond the merest rudiments of 
harmony, and we are therefore prepared to 
find scanty references to that part of music 
in ancient writers. The most important 
passage is in the Laws of Plato, and is 
quoted and translated with perfect accuracy 
by Mr. Chappell (p. 144). His version, it 
will be seen, agrees with that of Professor 
Jowett. The other references are chiefi 
found in Aristotle’s Problems and Plutarch’s 
Dialogue on Music, and are given with equal 
correctness. We rather miss a summing- 
up—an estimate of the place of harmony—in 
Greek music. Mr. Chappell rightly decides 
that the Greeks knew and used both conso- 
nance and dissonance, but he does not point 
out the limits within which harmony was 
used. i“ 

There is no good evidence of the use 
of chords or of vocal harmony, except sing- 
ing in octaves, or of any general acquaint- 
ance with simple kinds of harmony. And 
this is only what we expect from other cha- 
racteristics of Greek music. Their want of 
tonality, the variety and delicacy of the 
intervals used in their melody, the simplicity 
and mechanical poverty of their instru- 
ments—these things hang together (as 
Helmholtz admirably shows) in the same 
way that the lofty roof of a Gothic church 
depends upon and implies the use of massive 
columns and battresses. 

The paragraphs touching on Greek musi- 





cal notation at the end of Chapter viii. 
might be enlarged with advantage into a 
full account of that curious subject, im which 
Westphal has made some remarkable dis- 
coveries. Mr. Chappell will find that the 
notes used for instrumental music are of 
high antiquity, and yet involve the full 
recognition of the octave; also that they 
throw much light on the comparative an- 
tiquity of the three Genera, the Enharmonic, 
Chromatic, and Diatonie. In short, Mr. 
Chappell’s book, excellent as a beginning, 
and sound in its main conclusions, leaves 
room enough “for addition and improvement 
in the future editions which we hope he will 
have occasion to ‘publish. 
D. B. Moyro. 


La Faience 4 Emblemes Patriotiques du Second 
Empire. Par Ludovic Pichon. (Paris: Man- 
ginot-Helitasse). The emblematic pottery of the 
French Revolution has been fully described in the 
entertaining work of M. Champftleury ; but these 
patriotic effusions terminate in 1795, and only re- 
vived in 1804, under the First Empire, when 
millions of plates were circulated with the one 
subject, the eagle and thunderbolts, and were 
eagerly bought by the peasants as bearing the 
emblem which had led them to victory. The 
Restoration produced only one design, a pallid re- 
production of the Rouen corne d'abondance, with 
the motto “Les lis raménent la paix.” The 
monarchy of July introduced vulgar impressions 
of lithographs with subjects laudatory of the 
Citizen King. Here, M. Champfleury places the 
term of emblematic faience, but it appears to have 
risen again with the Second Empire ; the object of 
M. Pichon’s little book being to announce that he 
has in his possession a plate, of which he gives a 
woodcut, made in 1852, at Périgueux, by M. 
Champeaux, a potter, representing the imperial 
eagle surrounded by two olive branches, and 
underneath, 7,500,000, the number of the plébisctte. 
A second specimen has been since found with the, 
number of the plébiscite encircled by branches of 
laurel, and he states that large quantities were ex- 
pert to the north of France, and were bought 

y the peasants of Périgord, who, as M. Pichon 
says, while eating their meals and reading the in- 
scription on their plate, would triumphantly ex- 
claim ‘‘I too am one of the 7,500,000 who elected 
the Emperor.” F. Bury PAtwiser. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Layard, our English minister at Madrid, 
who is a great admirer and collector of ancient 
pottery and glass, has a presented some remark- 
able specimens of old Muranese glass, of the time 
of Charles V., which he has found in Spain, to the 
Museum of Murano. 


One of Mr. Foley’s latest portrait-statues—that 
of John Stuart Mill—will, it is stated, shortly be 
placed on the Victoria embankment. 


THe autumn exhibition of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists is now open. It com- 
— as many as 675 works of art, and is reported 

ry the local papers to be above the average of 
provincial exhibitions. Pictures to the amount of 
2,000/. were bought on the private view day. 

GREAT progress, the Butlder states, is being 
made with the restoration of Warwick Castle. 
Workmen are now busily employed in laying the 
floor of the baronial hall, for which twenty tons 
of red and white marble have been brought from 
Italy. The armour, though much damaged by 
the fire, was not destroyed, and will again serve 
to decorate this splendid hall. 


Te Vienna papers assert that the triple sarco- 
phagus of Attila has been discovered at Tisza Zoff, 
in Hungary. About half a league below Roff 
some fishermen found in the bed of the Theiss, 





about eighteen feet from the shore, a place where, 


on striking with poles, a rin sound was pro- 
duced resembling that of brass. The 1 and 


width of the object discovered suggests the idea 
of a coffin, and why not the triple coffin of gold, 
silver, and iron of the King of the Huns, whom 
history relates to have been buried in the bed of 
a river of Hungary? The village of Roff also 
bears the name of uncle or brother of Attila. 
When the waters of the Theiss have become lower 
further researches will be instituted. 


M. Henny Hovssayg, the writer of an article 
in the Revwe des Deux Mondes on “The Ancient 
Paintings in the Museum of Naples,” a not 
to have read with advantage, if at all, the recent 
works of M. Helbig on the mural paintings of 
Campania. He has uced, in consequence, an 
article which, though doubtless very agreeable 
reading to those who have passed hours of pleasant 
observation among the paintings in question, is yet 
a highly unsatisfactory article for those who have 
once become ome with the searching in- 
vestigations of Helbig. It is the part of a cicerone 
to + a in detail the beauty of the objects to 
which he calls attention. It is the part of an 
archaeologist like M. Houssaye to point out the 
importance of the paintings which he describes as 
illustrative of a particular s in the develo 
ment of ancient painting. It -is too late im the 
day for us to be addressed in exclamatory phrases 
when a theory advaneed by a man of undisputed 
eminence, and supported by a powerful array of 
facts, is waiting to be either further confirmed or 
assailed. Under these circumstances, a leaf from 
a tourist’s note-book, however sweetly written, is 
only irritating. 

Tue large model of Windsor Castle, earved in 
cork (according to scale), lent by Mr. Lloyd Hop- 

in, of Philadelphia, for exhibition in the South 

ensington Museum, has been followed up by the 
production of smaller models, by the same artist, 
of Holyrood Palace, Fountains and Tintern 
Abbeys, and the Church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Although all honour is given to the fine model of 
Windsor by its exhibition in a special room of the 
annexe to the south of the Horticultural Gardens, 
it is to be regretted that space has not been found 
for it in the Architectural Court of the Museum, 
where it would be more readily seen. 


THE discovery of the remains of Leonardo da 
Vinci, that was announced so positively in several 
of the Paris papers, and the news of which was 
telegraphed to England, turns out to be no new 
discovery after all, but only a resuscitation of the 
old bones found by M. Arséne Houssaye in 1865. 
The Government at that time erected a small 
monument to the memory of the great painter at 
Amboise ; but the dubious bones were not interred 
in it, and appear to have remained unnoticed until 
quite recently, when the Comte de Paris gave 
orders that they should be placed in a leaden coffin, 
and buried in the chapel of St. Hubert, in the 
castle at Amboise, with the following inscription: 
— Sous cette pierre reposent des ossements re- 
cueillis dans les fouilles de l’ancienne chapelle 
royale d’Amboise, parmi lesquels on suppose que 
se trouve la dépouille mortelle de Léonard de 
Vinci, né en 1452, mort en 1519.—1874.” Hence 
the whole story. The on suppose somehow got 
left out in the newspaper versions of it. 


MM. Jvures Breton and Paul Dubois have been 
elected honorary members of the Academy of 
Vienna. 

Tae new Oriental Museum at the Palace of 
Compiégne was opened on August 17, and is com- 

of the fragments of sculpture and casts from 
the monuments of ancient Cambodia, principally 
brought over by Lieutenant Delaporte. It 1s 
searcely ten years since the travels of Henri 
Mouhot, a French naturalist, made known the 
existence on the territory of Siam and Cambodia 
of temples, pagodas, and statues, in the midst of 
forests, and almost concealed by the luxuriance of 
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ical vegetation, evidences of a civili- 
, sation at remote periods o which it is i ible 
to fix the a te date. Monhot died in the 


midst of his ‘explorations, and, in 1867, Captai 
Dondart de Lagrée was sent out on an tion 
to Cambodia, and in a with cis 
Garnier explored the ruins of Angkor, and took 
hotographic views of some of the monuments. 
The importance of their researches may be best 
estimated by referring to their great work, pub- 
lished on their return at the expense of the 
Minister of Marine. These three enterprising 
travellers are all dead. In 1873, Lieutenant Dela- 
6 was named to an explori ition to 
ambodia, with directions yragpe th France 
all the sculptures and fragments of sculpture 
he could collect, either among the monuments 
at Angkor, already partially seen his pre- 
decessors, or among the neighbouring monu- 
ments not yet explored by s. Ac- 
— by some engineers and naturalists, they 
reached Saigon in July, and through extraordinary 
difficulties, and by prodigies of energy, the little 
succeeded in arriving at these masses of 
ruins defended by impenetrable forests. More 
than twenty groups of colossal monuments were 
reached during their six weeks’ stay, eboogerte 
and plans taken, and large fragments of sculpture 
detached and transported through a desert country 
without roads. This valuable collection reveals 
to us a new field for study, an architecture highly 
finished and varied in detail, with the monstrous 
combinations of Asiatic art. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has given it a place in the vast 

galleries of the Palace of Compiégne. 


In repairing the pavement of the cathedral at 
Rouen, theré has been discovered in the centre of 
the nave a heart enclosed in a leaden box. M. 
Deville, the historian of the tombs of the cathedral, 
thinks that the heart may be that of Sibylla, wife 
of Robert II., Duke of Normandy. 


THe Retrospective Exhibition of Costumes has 
just received the addition~of seven panels of 
tapestry illustrating the history of Jeanne d’Arc, 
lately found in the old Chateau of Espanel, near 
Moliéres (Tarn-et-Garonne). A large proportion 
of silk has been used in the making. They appear 
to be of the seventeenth century. 


_ A RtNe has recently been presented to the Bishop 

of Brieuc, with the motto “Qui me nomme me 

ong alluding to his speech in which he says “ La 
ance a besoin de silence.” 


Tue fine painting of Palma Vecchio, The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, has been restored to its place 
in the Louvre, after being carefully cleaned and 
re-varnished. The authorities have also removed 
the two false signatures of Titian, which had no 
doubt been affixed to enhance its value when the 

i was sold, in 1685, to Louis XIV., for 
18 livres. 


Tae Commission of Historical Monuments has 
lately examined a plan for the new covering of the 
roof of the Maison Carrée at Nimes, which consists 
in lightening the timber work and in recon- 
structing the tile covering with antefixa, according 
to the ancient types. The estimated cost is 520/., 
which the Minister of Fine Arts considers should 
be defrayed by the town of Nimes as comin 
underthe head of repairs. The municipal counc 
hivedeferred coming to any decision forthe present, 
48 the roof is in no immediate danger, and any 

irs would be better executed after the transfer 
the pictures to the new museum. 


Tus receipts of the Alsace-Lorraine exhibition 
epee at 80007. It was closed on the 
ult. 


THE new fountain at the end of the avenue in 
the Luxembourg Gardens has just been set up, 
the centre consisting of a graceful bronze group 

Carpeaux of the four quarters of the worl 
“tpporting the globe. Near it has been lately 
a beautiful marble group by Jouffroy, or- 





dered by the City of Paris: the subject “ L’Es- 
pérance reléve le Courage du Laboureur.” 

A mepat was sold at St. Anne d’Auray, where 
Marshal MacMahon attended mass, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, “ Pax, Lux, Rex, Lex.” 
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Tue fountain of the Chateau d'Eau is just 
completed. It consists of a basin on a level with 
the ground, and above a second basin separated 
from the first by three steps, over which flows a 
cascade of water. Then comes a large shell, sup- 
ported by brackets ; and lastly, a patera placed on 


the of a column, The only ornaments of 
the fountain are the heads of an Indian Bacchus. 


Scuwinv’s Schéne Melusine has just been bought 
iy the on Francis Joseph for the Royal 

allery of the Belvedere at Vienna. Herr Paul 
Neff, of Stuttgart, to whom this picture belonged, 
has been for some time past in treaty with several 
of the German museums for its sale. The Belve- 
dere Gallery has not hitherto contained a single 
work by Schwind, although Vienna was his native 
town, and the Emperor may be congratulated on 
having made such an important acquisition. The 
Schine Melusine is one of Schwind’s most striking 
works, It was bought for 20,000 thalers. 


Tur Crown Prince of Germany has lately been 
elected honorary member of the Berlin Academy. 


Tux Journal Oficiel has recently published an 
important series of articles on “Flemish Art at 
Dijon in the time of the Dukes of Burgundy.” 
They are by the well-known writer on Flemish 
art, M. Alfred Michiels, and will form, it is stated, 
a portion of his report to the French Government 
on his tour of inspection and exploration in the 
East and South of France. Some new and inter- 
esting particulars concerning the Flemish sculptor 
Claux, or Claes Sluter, who, as De Laborde dis- 
covered, was appointed valet de chambre to the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1393, are made known. 
The two concluding volumes of M. Michiels’ 
Histowre de la Peinture Flamande will, it is an- 
nounced, soon be published. 


“ Parts,” says La Liberté, “is at the present 
moment going mad on the subject of ceilings.” 
This will be readily understood when it is stated 
that the exhibition of M. Baudry’s frescoes for 
the new opera-house is now open at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Everybody is rushing to see these 
much-talked-of works, and the papers are filled 
with exulting paeans in praise of Baudry in par- 
ticular, and French art in general. “The arts in 
France,” writes one patriotic critic, “are in such 
a flourishing state that the chronicler becomes 
em by the abundance of matter offered 
to him.” “The Gazette des Beaux-Arts has been 
for some months occupied with M. Baudry’s 
designs, but its illustrations give only a slight 
= the gigantic nature of this monumental 
work. 


Dr. Koscn, of the Chemical and Technological 
School at Vienna, has made an interesting disco- 
very, which consists in the fact that certain 
colours may be made fire-proof, and may thus be 
used for painting on china in precisely the tones 
required. The inventor has prepared a palette, on 
which his coloured enamels may be used like ordi- 
nary oil-colours, and may be painted in in every 
conceivable combination of tints without being in 
the slightest way altered by the action of fire. ‘Dr. 
Kosch at the same time makes use of a specially 
ae capt enamel, which he spreads over the surface 
to be painted on, and by which the irregularities 
and porosities of the porcelain are as thoroughly 








concealed from view as if they were covered with 
thin smooth fine linen. The importance of such 
a surface-medium will be fully understood by all 
who are practically conversant with the difficulty 
of preventing the irregular and undue absorption 
of colour, which has hitherto stood in the way of 
producing artistic and carefully toned effects of 
colour on porcelain. This method has nothin 
in common with the “engobe” of M. Deck an 
other French ceramic artists, which requires to be 
strongly varnished or glazed before the colours 
can be submitted to the action of fire; and when 
Dr. Kosch has succeeded in adding a few more 
delicate tints of blue and green to his present 

of colours, the important results of his in- 
genious invention will undoubtedly be speedily 
 penaan Under the direction of the Imperial 
Museum, some beautiful imitations of Delft and 
Urbino majolicas have already been made, in ac- 
cordance with this method, at Messrs. Glowak 
and Klammert’s porcelain works at Znaim. An- 
other and scarcely less interesting invention, for 
which Austrian art is indebted to Dr. Kosch, is 
the fusion of gold, silver, and platinum with 
broaze, by which the most gorgeous effects are 
produced ; gold-fusion giving to the metal a splen- 
did violet tint, silver a faintly-lustrous “ Kioto” 
tone, and platinum a rich and deep black shade. 
The intermediate tints may be obtained by modi- 
fications of heat, while the same process may be 
applied with nearly equal success for cast iron. 
Dr. Kosch has succeeded in producing very novel 
effects by laying on one tone upon the other, as, 
for instance, coloured leaves and variegated ara- 
besques on differently-tinted metallic surfaces ; 
and his method is beginning to be extended to the 
ornamentation of leather, thus bidding fair to re- 
vive, at a moderate cost, the art of preparing 
leather mosaics, which owed its origin to Grolier, 
and is one of the most elegant of the numerous 
artistic adaptations of inexpensive materials to 
artistic purposes for which the sixteenth century 
was distinguished, 


In the Gazette des Beaux Arts, M. Clément de 
Ris, who seems to haye emulated Mr. Beaving- 
ton Atkinson’s Art Tour in Northern Capitals, 
gives us a description of the National Museum of 
Stockholm, and especially mentions two or three 
Swedish painters whose names are now almost 
forgotten, but who had a certain amount of 
celebrity in their day. The first of these—Alex- 
andre Roslin—is represented in the museum by 
one of his best works, Gustavus III. and his 
Two Brothers discussing the Plan of a Campaign. 
Roslin was born in Sweden in 1720; but he, as 
also A. Wertmiiller (whose portrait of Marie 
Antoinette and her children is given in etching), 
lived and worked in France, and belongs essenti- 
ally to the French school in style. 

In another article on Museums, M. Eugéne 
Véron reviews the Lyons Museum, and criticises 
the works of the Lyons school, which he considers 
has flourished under different conditions at three 
different periods. 

M. Louis Courajod offers some remarks that 
will interest collectors on the prints attributed 
to Bramante. Many of these are, he considers, 
falsely so attributed, but the great architect of 
St. Peter’s no doubt executed works with the burin 
as well as with other implements, 

“La Toge de Talma” is the title of a practical 
exposition of the toga as worn at Rome in the 
time of Sylla, Caesar, and the first emperors, 
The celebrated actor Talma, it seems, once took 
the place of his tailor, and determined to cut 
out a toga for himself. He had studied the 
question from every side, and at last succeeded in 
making one that fulfilled all the needed condi- 
tions—the same, in fact, that is worn to the present 
day at the Théatre Francais. This is “the toga 
of Talma” described by M. Valmore, who gives 
full directions how to cut it out and put it on. 

The other articles of the number ere for the 
most part continuations. The illustrations are 





abundant, but not remarkable. } 
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As frontispiece in the Portfolio this month, 
we have an etching by Ch. Waltner of Gains- 
borough's beautiful portrait of Orpin, parish clerk 
of Bradford, Wiltshire, in the National Collection. 
The usual biographical sketch by R. N. Wornum 
accompanies the etching. It is a pity that Mr. 
Wornum will not take the trouble to make these 
sketches a little more vivid and interesting. As 
it is, he does little more than rewrite his notices 
in the Epochs and the National Catalogues, notices 
that cannot be too highly appreciated for their 
knowledge, judgment and careful oy tan of 
facts, but that are necessarily somewhat dry reading. 
In the Portfolio we might, at all events, expect 
something a little more critical. Why not refer 
to the National Gallery Catalogues for the facts ? 
The melancholy poetry of a Winter Landscape by 
Ruysdael loses none of its sentiment in the etch- 
ing by Brunet-Debaines. The original age we 
are told, is in the possession of Mr. Max Kann, 
and that is all that is known about it. Mr. G. A. 
Simeox, in an article on Art and Antiquarism, con- 
siders the difficulties in the way of restoring old 
churches: “ It really cannot be proved to any one 
who has the rudimentary courage to ask for a 
reason, that the one proper thing to be done with 
an old building is to loads it alone,” says Mr. 
Simcox; and, failing this proof, we have simply 
to decide how the building will look best for the 
rest of the time it is to stand. A somewhat dif- 
ficult decision to arrive at in the present uncertain 
state of opinion regarding architectural beauty and 
fitness. 

Mr. Beavington Atkinson continues his essay on 
“The Witness of Artists to the Beautiful ;” and Mr. 
Hamerton, besides “ The Sylvan Year,” gives us 
some interesting information respecting Adrien 
Guignet, an imaginative French landscape painter, 
whose works are very little known in England. 
Gautier places him between Salvator Rosa and 
Decamps. 








THE STAGE. 
‘ PROU-FROU ” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Tuts is not the occasion for a eulogy of Aimée 
Desclée. But among the lovers of her genius who 
go to the Haymarket Theatre to see an excellent 
performance in English of Frou-frou, there are 
few who will not be more sharply than ever re- 
minded of the gap made in dramatic art by her 
death. 
which she loved best, and which is always 
associated with her name, without recalling her 
looks, her gestures, and the tones of her voice ; 
the looks with which the guilty wife accompanied 
her words, “ Une heure de colére et voila ot j’en 
suis arrivée: ” the gestures which gave life to her 
jealousy of her sister, “Tu t’es occupée de mon 
mari, tu t’es occupée de mon enfant, mais moi?” 
and the tones in which she arrested her husband 
as he goes to shoot her lover, “ N’y va pas: je 
t'aimerai.” No actress had such a marvellous power 
of concentrating passion into a glance. Each look 
wasadrama. One is not likely to forget how the 
feelings of disgust, bewilderment, and self-pity 
were mingled in her face when she uttered the 
words of Claire, the heroine of Sardou’s Maison 
Neuve: “ Voil&é mon idéal: il est gris.” No 
actress moved so slowly and gradually towards 
her object of stirring the emotions ; none concealed 
so thoroughly the machinery by which she worked. 
Those who saw her performance of Frou-frou, 
when the play of MM. Meilhac and Halévy was 
first ogee at the Théatre du Gymnase five years 
ago, left the theatre knowing that there was genius 
in the piece: but whether the genius belonged to 
authors or actress it was difficult to determine. So 
entirely had Mdlle. Desclée infused her mind into 
the character, and so skilfully had she hidden the 
process. 

The point has now been long settled. The play 
is dull because it is ambitious, it is commonplace 
because the authors have overreached thamadives. 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy write excellent pieces 


It is impossible to study the character’ 





of buffoonery, and are skilful contrivers of little 
comedies played in a single act. They wing | a 
position on the French stage analogous to that 
occupied by Colman and Foote on the English 
stage; they have more fancy than these writers 
and less observation. It would be as reasonable to 
ask the author of the Heir-at-Law to create Rosa- 
lind or Miranda, as to ask the authors of the 
Grande Duchesse to paint any woman other than 
a woman of the world. Nevertheless, their inten- 
tions have been misrepresented. It was said that 
there was little or no motive for Frou-frou’s 
elopement, and a critic suggested that a play 
would next be written on the subject of a lady 
running away from her husband because he neg- 
lected her poodle. The authors laid themselves 
open to this charge by working out their idea of 
the heroine with insufficient skill. The idea was 
evidently that of a butterfly creature of fashion, 
giddy, superficial and unprincipled, the balance of 
whose character was so unstable that the ordinary 
weight of motives was not needed to sway it. 
She married in a moment's caprice, she eloped in 
an hour’s anger. Moreover, the dramatists have 
frittered away the force of several episodes which 
were necessary to give logical consistency to the 
play, by turning them into farcical incidents. 
Add to this crudity of workmanship a want of 
philosophic insight intoghuman character, a want 
of profundity and true wit, and it will be seen 
that Frou-frou will not find place among the 
best works of the contemporary playwrights of 
France. 

Gilberte Bri does not live in an atmosphere 
of high morality. Her father is a vain libertine: 
her intimate friend, the Baronne de Cambri, “la 
a la mieux equipée de Rome & Paris,” takes 

er to see the historical houses where truant wives 
have had the intolerable imprudence to let them- 
selves be found by their husbands: the Baron de 
Cambri, is a man of equable temperament, who, if 
he regrets that his wife has no heart for him, at 
least rejoices that she has none for his neighbours, 
and carries her daily pile of love-letters with 
calmness: and among Gilberte’s devoted admirers 
is Count Paul de Valréas, who says that he is 
sitting at the cross-roads where pleasure and 
virtue part company, but who is.generally believed 
to have already travelled some distance along the 
road of pleasure. But she does not marry him. 
She is persuaded by her sister Louise, who 
herself loves the man she is recommending, 
to marry a diplomatist, M. Henri de Sartorys. 
In the first four years of her new life she 
finds amusement in scandal and _ intrigues, 
in private theatricals and débardeur costumes, 
in wearing Circassian dresses at the opera, 
riding a velocipede in the Bois, or incurring 
a hundred thousand francs of debt in a fortnight. 
What more could be asked of her than that she 
should be the prettiest, most courted, most ad- 
mired woman in Paris? It could not be expected 
tnat the fashionable Mdme. de Sartorys should 
carry her child’s hoop in the gardens of the Tui- 
leries, So she lets Louise take her place in the 
family circle, tend her child and care for her hus- 
a poh she 2 seized with a mad fit of 
jealousy, es one effort to in her lost posi- 
tion, finds that she is vlog a child riggs a 
mistress, and flies with Valréas. Her husband 
follows her to Venice to shoot her lover. She 
would stop him, throws herself before him, and 
cries, “‘ Deux hommes s’entretuer & cause de moi, 
Frou-frou. Songez donc, Frou-frou: des fétes, des 
chiffons, toute ma vie était JA. C’est pour cela 
que je suis faite, pour cela seulement. Un homme 
comme yous se battre pour une femme comme 
moi?” But he kills Yalréas and forgives his 
wife when she returns to die. 

Malle, Beatrice is a charming Frou-frou. The 
character is so rudely fashioned by the authors, 
that the more credit is due to Mdlle. Beatrice for 
carrying with all the moods of Gilberte the entire 
sympathy of the audience, in her wayward fan- 
cies, her reckless follies, her mad resentment, and 





her shame. It is an artistic performance, and the 
details have been carefully elaborated. There is 
a world of regret in her voice when she = of 
Paris and its delights, after her husband been 
offered an appointment at Carlsruhe. She cannot 
conceive Paris without Frou-frou, and her hus- 
band cannot conceive Frou-frou without Paris. 
Very delicate, too, is the scene where she tries to 
coax her weak husband into allowing her to as- 
sume the duties of wife and mother. And a fine 
contrast is drawn between her sullen apathy when 
he puts her off with a jest, and the storm of pas- 
sion in which she is tempted to tell Valréas that 
she loves him. Her violent nature, uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable, is never so strikingly depicted 
as in this scene. She is flinging her arms around 
the neck of Valréas, when the door opens and her 
mood changes. She has now only words of com- 

assion for him: “Si j’étais frivole, comme on 

it, et coquette et mauvaise, je vous erais prés 
de moi, et cela m’amuserait de vous faire souffrir.” 
She has these sophistries always at hand. To 
herself she is always a spoiled child, and her sins 
are charming faults. But she is bad at heart: bad 
in that she neither loved husband nor lover, father 
nor child ; bad in that she hardened herself against 
her sister's defence; bad in that she had no idea 
of moral obligation. When Valréas was dead she 
devoted herself to the poor, and wore black dresses ; 
but Sartorys justly said that it would be as rea- 
sonable to bid the poor curse her because she 
forgot every wifely duty to him, as to bid him 
forgive her because she tended the poor. This is. 
a view of the character brought into relief by the 
praiseworthy performance of Mdlle. Beatrice, who 
seems to have grasped its meaning with fulness 
and precision. 

The rest of the company have been excellently 
schooled to subordinate their action, or on occasion 
to bring it to the front. Mr. Wenman stands 
out among them as a comic actor of considerable 

ower. His effects are somewhat coarse, and his 
acial play monotonous; but he has a clear and 
humorous conception of the part of Brigard, in 
which M. Ravel was distinguished. There is a 
very droll scene in which a couplet from an ancient 
vaudeville stirs in Brigard recollections of Déjazet 
and Achard, and sets him dancing as he danced 
thirty years ago at the student’s balls. But the 
facetious libertine is out of place at his daughter's 
death-bed. Of course Mr. Wensnis is no more re- 


sponsible for this incongruity than Mdlle. Beatrice 
po me y 


is responsible for the daub which mars the con- 
clusion of the play, when the dying Gilberte bids 
her sister dress her in a ball-robe covered with 
rose-buds, and dies saying, “ Toujours la méme: 
Frou-frou, pauvre Frou-frou.” 

WALTER MActEANE. 





Tue Alhambra Theatre has produced a grand 
spectacular piece called The Demon’s Bride. The 
words are written by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, 
and adapted into English by Mr. H: J. Byron, and 
the music is composed by M. Georges Jacobi. It is 
the most gorgeous blaze of light that has been 
seen in London since Mr. Boucicault revived the 
national drama. But it is hard to see why s0 
original and versatile a dramatist as Mr. Byron 
should have gone to French authors for a story 
which is free from improprieties, and the incidents 
of which he might have gathered from an Ingoldshy 
legend or constructed in a nightmare. A band of 
gipsies have fixed their quarters in the castle of 
the Landgrave of Filastenish, and their leader, 
taking advantage of the belief that the castle is 
haunted, and of the fact that the ladies of his 
company look exceptionally well in bright colours, 
and that there is a supply of red fire in the 
theatre, pretends to daemonic powers, and by 
means of them carries off the daughter of the land- 

ve from her lover Karl, who is also Secretary of 
Btate. Karl has thus leisure to indulge his re- 
markable powers of imagination, and he does not 
employ them in regulating cabs and public-houses, 
as other secretaries would have done, but he 
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dreams of ballets at opportune moments, of Stars 
of Hope as re by the premiére danseuse 
prey ae e stage with many-twinkling feet, 
of Lightning 4s impersonated by the ballet-master, 
of Aerolites and coryphées and Grand Adagios, 
and even of a pas de charmes. But his imagi 


tion does not extend to the frenzied gymnastics of |. 


Mdlle. Sara, who lays claim to the rare gift of 
being able to raise her foot higher than any lady 
in the theatrical profession. The gipsy-demon, 
finding that dances of this character are common 
at the castle of the Landgrave, very properly re- 
stores the daughter of such an abandoned poten- 
tate. The music to which M. Jacobi has set the 
story is exceedingly s rye Aly Jacobi’s in- 
ventive faculty is like the Aeoli harp, on which 
every ing air can make music, an wg differs 
from that instrument inasmuch as he & pre- 
ference for the airs of Offenbach. The dresses 
are the most artistic that Mr. Alfred Thompson 
has ever designed; and altogether the Alhambra 
Theatre is not likely to change its programme 
before Christmas. 


On Thursday night Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama 
Lost in London was revived at the Princess's 
Theatre, with Mr. Emery, Mr. Belmore, and Miss 
Lydia Foote in the — originally sustained by 


. Neville, Mr. Toole, and Miss Neilson re- 
spectively. Mrs. Mellon resumes her original cha- 
racter. e reserve notice of the performance. 


AN interesting event will take place to-night. 
Mr. Albery’s comedy The Two Roses will be re- 
vived at the Vaudeville Theatre with Mr. James 
as Our Mr. Jenkins in place of Mr. Honey, Mr. 
Farren as Digby Grant in place of Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Warner as Jack Wyatt in place of Mr. 
Montague, Mr. Righton as Furnival in place of 
Mr. Stephens, Miss Larkin as Our Mrs. Jenkins in 
place of Miss Lavine, Miss Kate Bishop as Ida in 
— of Miss Newton, and Miss Amy Roselle as 

ttie in place of Miss Fawsitt. Mr. Thorne will 
once more appear as Caleb Deecie. 


To-ntcHT Mr. J. S. Clarke appears at the 
Adelphi Theatre in Red Tape, Toodles, and Among 
the Breakers, 


On Monday next The Two Orphans, by Mr. 
John Oxenford, will be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre; The Island of Bachelors, by Mr. e, 
at the Gaiety Theatre; Hal o’ the Wynd, by Mr. 
Rae, at the Standard Theatre. 


Next Saturday Malle. Beatrice will appear in 
Nos Intimes. 


Giroflé-Girofla is shortly to be played in 
English at the Philharmonic Theatre. 


Tue Théitre de lOdéon, Paris, has revived 
Dumas’ play, La Jeunesse de Louis XIV., with a 
new actor named Gil-Naza in the part created by 
Lafontaine. The Thédtre du Gymnase has re- 
vived La Dame aux Camélias, with Mdlle. Pierson 
as Marguerite Gautier. The Théatre de l’Athénée, 
Rue Auber, has opened under the name of the 
Théatre Scribe. 

Tue new National Theatre at Copenhagen, 
which has risen by the side of the one just 
destroyed, the history of which is given in this 
month’s Cornhill, will be opened on September 25. 

first representation will consist of Holberg’s 
popular old comedy of The Lying-tn Room, with 
& new prologue by Ploug, followed by a new 
dance-poem the indefatigable Bournonville. 
The greatest of living Danish actors, Herr Wiehe, 
sufficiently recovered from his serious illness 

« to undertake to pronounce the prologue. 


Tae Association of German Theatricals counts 
at present as many as 5,385 members. In its 
years’ existence, its funds (subscribed by the 
members themselves) have reached the amount of 
160,000 thalers.' Of this sum, 58,000 thalers have 
been expended in the purchase of a house in 
Charlottenstrasse, Berlin, where the offices of the 
Association are now located, while the remainder 


of the capital is invested in first-class securities. 
The fund increases ively from year to 
year; so that in the year 1881 the Association 
bids fair to have a million of thalers at its dis- 


posal, 








MUSIC. 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue “ Festival of the Three Choirs ” of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford is an institution which 
*has existed so long, and is so generally known, 
that our readers will doubtless not require any 
detailed information as to its history or nature. 
Established upwards of a century and a half since 
(the present being the 15lst meeting), the object 
of the festival is, in the words of the programme, 
“to raise funds for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of poorer clergy within the Dioceses of 
Ghoastinn, orcester, and Hereford ; aided by 
the Diocesan clerical charities, the proceeds have 
of late years averaged to each widow twenty 
pounds, and to each orphan fifteen.” 

The annual meeting of the choirs is held alter- 
nately at the three cities above-named, the 
management being in the hands of a committee of 
honorary stewards who make good any deficit in 
the expenses if these should not be covered by 
the sale of tickets. For the benefit of the charity, 
a collection is made in the cathedral at the close 
of each service or performance, and it is only 
from this source and from subsequent donations 
that the objects of the festival are carried out. 

An excellent orchestra, composed largely of our 
London players, and numbering nearly sixty per- 
formers, is a Among the best known 
names in the published list are those of Messrs, 
Sainton, Carrodus, Dando, T. Watson, Willy, 
R. Blagrove, E. and J. Howell in the stringed 
department, and Messrs, Radcliff, G. Horton, 
Lazarus, Hutchins, C. and T. Harper among the 
wind. The chorus numbers about 300 voices. 

A very curious rule prevails at these festivals 
with respect to the conductorship. The organist 
of the cathedral in which the festival takes place 
is ex officio the conductor, while those of the 
other two cathedrals preside at the organ and 
oe respectively. On the present occasion, Dr. 

. S. Wesley, the organist of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, is therefore the conductor, Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, takes the 
organ, and Mr. Done, of Worcester Cathedral, 
the piano. The functions of a cathedral organist 
and of an orchestral or choral conductor are so 
dissimilar that it is not surprising if a musician 
who may be admirably qualified for the one should 
show himself by no means equally fitted for dis- 
charging the duties of the other. 

It will be obviously impossible within the limits 
allowed me in these columns to speak in detail of 
each of the seven performances given at the fes- 
tival. All that is practicable, or’indeed desirable, 
will be to refer to some.of the more salient fea- 
tures. 

After two long rehearsals on Monday, the 
first of which, for the sacred music, took place in 
the cathedral, and the second, for the secular 
music, in the Shire Hall, the festival itself opened on 
Tuesday morning with Divine service in the cathe- 
dral. At one o'clock the festival performances 
commenced, the programme consisting of Spohr’s 
Last Judgment and Weber's (so-called) sacred 
cantata, The Praise of Jehovah. Spohr’s oratorio 
—the best, beyond all doubt, of the four he com- 
posed—is with its lish name wrongly chris- 
tened. The German title “Die Letzten Dinge” 
means rather the latter days, or the end of the 
world, than the Last Judgment ; and though this, 
no doubt, is partly the subject of the work, it 
forms comparatively a small portion of its con- 
tents. The whole of the first part treats of the 
visions of the Apocalypee 5 while the second part 
deals with the Last Judgment and its premo- 
nitions, the destruction of “ Babylon the Mighty,” 
and the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 








While fully admitting the exquisite beauty—nay, 
even the apes many portions of the work, it 
is impossible to allow that Spohr has risen to the 
height of his theme. The first of the work, 
the adoration of the Saints and Elders, is in parts 
transcendently beautiful—almost d; butassoon 
asthecomposercomesto deal with the awful realities 
of the last day, his genius appears to collapse, and 
instead of the crash of doom, we find only the- 
atrical effects. The long bass solo, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” in which this subject is treated, is the 
least effective and most laboured part of the 
oratorio. Moreover, even in the best parts, Spohr's 
mannerisms are too apparent; and the luscious 
sweetness of his chromatic harmony, charming at 
first, becomes cloying after a while. 

The rendering of this oratorio on the present 
occasion was one to be remembered through a 
lifetime ; and few who were fortunate enough to 
be present will forget it. There is always a cer- 
tain element of chance in concerts, Sometimes 
after the most careful preparation an unfortunate 
contretemps will opel the performance; at others 
it seems impossible for anything to go wrong. 
So it was here—movement after movement went 
with a precision, an attention to light and shade, 
and a spirit which could not be surpassed ; equal 
praise being earned by principals, chorus, and 
orchestra. The solo parts were admirably given 
by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Signor os Especial mention should be 
made of the duet “Forsake me not,” exquisitely 
sung by Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd ; al of the 
two quartetts with chorus, one in the first and 
one in the second part, which count among Spohr's 
happiest inspirations. 

Weber's cantata The Praise of Jehovah is an 
adaptation to English words of his celebrated 
“ Jubel Cantate,” written in 1818 to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the accession of the then 
King of Saxony. Being in its original form a secu- 
lar rather than a sacred work, the alliance to such 
a text as that of The Praise of Jehovah cannot be 
considered other than a mistake; and, in fact, 
much of the charming music with which the 
work abounds sounded entirely out of place in a 
cathedral. Still the cantata is so full of. life and 
spirit, and so characteristic of its composer, that, 
appropriate or inappropriate, one could not but 
enjoy it. The solos were taken by Mdile. Titiens, 


‘Miss Griffiths, Mr. Bentham, and Mr. Lewis 


Thomas, Where all were good it seems invidious 
to select any one for special praise; but mention 
ought to be made of Mdlle. Titiens’ superb sing- 
ing of the air “O praise the Lord,” and also of 
Mr. Thomas’s artistic rendering of the prayer, 
“Send thine angels down to guard us.” The 
performance was doubly enjoyable from the 
absence of encores and applause; and while 
listening it was impossible not to wish that these 
nuisances were as inexorably forbidden in St. 
James's Hall as they are in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Tuesday evening’s performance comprised the 
first and second of the Creation and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. Concerning such well-known and 
often-heard works, but little beyond a record of 
the facts need be given. The soprano solos were 
in the hands of Mdlle. Titiens and Miss Edith 
Wynne; the former lady taking those of the first, 
and the latter those of the second part of the 
oratorio; while the tenor and bass solo 
could not have been better “— than they were 
by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Both or- 
chestra and chorus were excellent. 

To those who, like myself, are not above en- 
joying “ naked, absolute, ear-tickling melody ” (as 

agner calls it), the performance of Rossini’s 
ever-popular Stabat Mater with such a cast of 
princi as Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi was a real 
treat; and, in fact, a finer rendering of the work 
as a whole has seldom been heard. The chorus- 
singi e too, was exceptionally good, especially in 
the difficult unaccompanied chorus, “ Eia mater,” 
the precision and correct intonation of which left 
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absolutely nothing to desire. The same can hard} 
be said of the quartett “Quando corpus,” whic 
was in parts painfully unsteady. As a matter of | 
statistics, it may interest readers to learn that 739 
persons were present at the morning mere sem 
and 1,196 in the evening; and that the total sum 
collected at the two services and the two per- 
formances amounted to 244/. 11s. 34d. 
Wednesday morning was devoted to the Elijah, 
a work which has been so often criticised that it 
would be absurd to enter into details respecting it 
here. The performance was under the cireum- 
stances remarkably fine ; indeed, considering that 
it was given without rehearsal, the steadiness and 
spirit of the choral portions reflect the greatest 
credit on Dr. Wesley, who conducted with a de- 
cision and clearness that conduced largely tothe suc- 
cess of the whcle. Of course there were occasional 
slips; it would have been strange had there not 
been in so long end elaborate a work ; but the effect 
of some of the choruses, especially “ Yet doth the 
Lord see it not,” “Thanks be to God,” “ Be not 


afraid,” “ Behold, God the Lord passed by,” and 
“ Holy, holy,” was magnificent. The part of the 
prophet was sung by Signor Agnesi, is careful 


and talented artist appears to less advantage in 
oratorio than in operatic and florid music; and 
though (as always) correct and painstaking, failed 
in producing a great effect in the me The same 
may be said to some extent of Miss Sterling in 
the contralto solos. As an exponent of the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, and the modern German 
school, this lady has few equals, and perhaps no 
superior; but oratorio music seems hardly her 
forte. The soprano music was divided between 
“Miss Edith Wynne and Mdlle. Titiens, the former 
taking the first and the latter the second part of 
the work. In the scene between the widow and 
Elijah Miss Wynne sang admirably, while Mdlle. 
Titiens produced a grand effect in the “Hear 
ye, Israel,” and even more in the wonderful 
“Holy, holy.” The tenor music was divided 
between Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Bentham, the 
former gentleman carrying off the honours by his 
charming performance of “ If with all your hearts.” 
The subsidiary solo parts were taken by Miss Grif- 
fiths (a. very promising young singer, with a 

leasing voice and a good style), Mrs. Smith, 

essrs. Hunt, Poole, and Merrick. 

On Wednesday evening the first of two miscel- 
laneous concerts was given in the Shire Hall. 
Space will not allow more than the briefest men- 
tion of it. The prominent items were a la 
selection from Don Juan (in which Mdlle. Titiens, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
Bentham, Mr. Merrick, and Signor Agnesi took 
part), the “ Jupiter” ma and the last two 
movements of Desthoven E flat concerto, excel- 
lently played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and 
enthusiastically received by the audience. Special 
praise must also be given to our admirable violinist, 
Mr. Carrodus, for his masterly rendering of Ernst’s 
fantasia on Otello, and to Miss Sterling, who 
created a furore by her singing of three songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. 

Two works were brought forward on Thursday 
morning — Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and 
Rossini’s Messe Solennelle. The former is 
among the best known and most — of its 
composer's works; and it is probable that never 
in this country, or perhaps even in Germany, has 
a finer performance of it been heard than that to 
which P'this morning had the pleasure of listening. 
The singing of the chorus was perfection itself, 
while the solo parts received ample justice from 
Miss Wynne, Miss Griffiths, and Mr. E. Lloyd. 
The opening symphony. was given by the band 
with a finish and delicacy which would not have 
disgraced Mr. Manns’s orehestra, and the promise 
of this commencement was fully sustained till the 
close of the work. Especially remarkable were 
the ptanissimo passages for the chorus in “I waited 
for the Lord,” which are so seldom given with the 
requisite refinement, and, in a different way, the 


went with a fire and spirit which could not be sur- 
passed. Dr. Wesley may be heartily congratulated 
on a most splendid performance. 

Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, the composer's latest 
published work, forms as strong a contrast to the 
Hymn of Praise as can well be imagined. While 
Mendelssohn’s music may be considered arepresenta-- 
tive Protestant work, Rossini’s Mass‘can be no less 
taken as a type of the sensuously beautiful Romish 
ritual, Though unequal in many parts, it con- 
tains passages of great beauty; its chief faults 
are over-extension in the songs and a predomin-. 
ance in some portions of the theatrical style; 
among the best numbers are the “ Kyrie,” the 
“ Crucifixus,” the ‘ Sanctus,” and the “Agnus 
Dei.” The performance on the present occasion 
was an admirable one, hardly, if at all, inferior to 
that of the Hymn of Praise above mentioned. 
The solo parts were given to perfection by Mdlle. 
Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, 
and Signor Agnesi, while the band and chorus 
left little to desire, though the performance fell 
somewhat short of that absolute perfection by 
which the preceding work was characterised. 

This evening (Thursday), after the despatch of 
this letter, the second miscellaneous concert will 
be held, the chief features of which will be 
Mendelssohu’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
and a selection from Weber's Oberon. To-morrow 
morning the Messiah will be given in the cathedral, 
all the principal vocalists taking part in it; and 
the festival will be brought to a close in the even- 
ing by a choral service, when a sermon will be 
preached by Canon Barry. Eprnezer Proves. 





WE have just learned that a new series of sym- 
phony concerts, besides the two Philharmonic 
Societies’, will be given next winter in St. James's 
Hall. The entrepreneurs are Herr Karl Meyder, 
the new musical director at Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, the well-lmown music pub- 
lisher. Herr Meyder, who has distinguished 
himself already as a bandmaster in the English 
army, will have the artistic management in his 
eins i and conduct the concerts, which are to be 
given ona grand scale every Wednesday afternoon, 
commencing at the end of October, during the 
whole of the next season. The conductor intends 
to produce works by artists who, although of 
great merit, are not generally known in England. 

The first concert, for instance, is to be inau- 
— with an overture by the Dresden Hof- 

pellmeister, Herr Carl Krebs, the father and 
teacher of Marie Krebs, the distinguished pianiste. 
Some works by Taubert (whose Liebesliedchen 
created such a furore when produced at the 
Crystal Palace last winter), by Rheinberger 
Bruch, Brahms, c., are also to be 
Arrangements are being entered into with instru- 
mental performers of the first rank to appear at 
these concerts, and some of the best vocalists of 
our concert-room have already promised their as- 
sistance. Herr Meyder has engaged an orchestra 
with upwards of sixty excellent musicians, with 
Herr Spielmann as “leader,” Herr Rudersdorff 
for violoncello, &c. The young enterprise, there- 
fore, shows every chance of success, and we hope 
that Mr. Chappell’s Wednesday afternoon per- 
formances will be worthy brothers of his Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


THe programme of the Leeds Musical Festival, 
which is announced to take place on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of Oetober, is of considerable 
interest. The chief works to be given are the 
Messiah, St. Paul, aselection from Israel in Egypt, 
the Lobgesang, Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Schumann's Paradise and 
the Pert, and Smart's Bride of Dunkerron. The 
most important instrumental works announced are 
the “ Jupiter” and “ Pastoral” symphonies, and 
Handel's First Organ Concerto, to be played by 
Dr. Spark, the organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
The list of — vocalists ineludes the names 





following chorus, “ The night is departing,” which 


produced. | 


Trebelli-B>ttini, and Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Lloyd, Bentham, and Santley, and Signori Cam- 
panini, Perkins, and Agnesi. The band and chorus 
will number 360 performers. Sir Michael Costa 
will be the conductor, and Mr. James Broughton 
the chorus-master, while Dr. Spark will preside at 
the organ. 

Tue hall of the new Opera House at Paris, 
which, as we mentioned in last week's Acapemy, 
is to be opened on January 1, 1875, is to be lighted 
in conformity with the old system by a great cen- 
tral chandelier. The entire building, including 
both the exterior and interior, will be lighted by 
8,400 gas burners, while it will be heated by means 
of twelve huge furnaces placed in the cellars. The 
height of the house from the und und base- 
ment floor to the roof is 210 feet, or about 12 
feet greater than that of the tower of Notre Dame. 
The theatre has seats for 2,194 s tors. The 
green-room, dressing-rooms, and all the adjoining 
galleries and saloons are being decorated in the 
most modern style, and the grand staircase, which 
is finished, merits special admiration for the 
beauty of its balustrades, and the effective com- 
binations of its white and coloured marbles. The 
great vestibule is being appropriately decorated 
with sitting figures of Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, 
Handel, and other composers. 


Virernre Desazet, who appeared before the 
public on the occasion of the seventy-first anni- 
versary of her début at the Théatre des Capucines, 
at the age of five years, has returned to Mont- 
martre in very indigent circumstances. 


A New tenor, Ladislaus Mierjierski, a Pole, has 
just been engaged, and will make his first appear- 
ance as Raoul in the Huguenots, He is twenty- 
seven years of age, tall, handsome, and with all 
the yivacity and exuberance of manner of “les 
eng du Nord,” as the French call the 

oles. 
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